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ADOLPH HENSELT. 


ON the roth of October there died at Warmbrunn, in | 
Silesia, Adolph Henselt, the eminent pianist and com- 
poser, who, though less original than Liszt and Chopin— | 
less many-sided than the former, less creative than the 
latter—can nevertheless be ranked only with them. He 
was born on May 12, 1814, at Schwabach, in Bavaria ; 
but already three years later became a resident of | 
Munich, After having for a short time practised, and 
then given up the violin, and received some instruction 
from an obscure teacher of the piano, he was taken in | 
hand by the distinguished lady amateur, Geheimrathin 
von Fladt. In 1831 he went, with a royal stipend, to 
Hummel, in Weimar. As, however, this master did not | 
satisfy him, he stayed with him only eight months. From | 
Weimar he first turned homeward, and subsequently | 
passed two years, in Vienna, where he studied counter- 
point under the famous Sechter, and continued laboriously 
to develop the technique and style of his pianoforte- 
playing. So great were the exertions he made that they 
affected his health, and the doctors had to advise him to 
travel for his relaxation. His way led him to Karlsbad 
and Berlin. He did not play in public, but was heard in 
private, his playing producing always quite a sensation. 
Next he visited and revisited the following towns, making 
in one and the other a stay of some length, and playing 
in some of them at concerts— Dresden, Weimar, Jena, 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Breslau. In the last-mentioned 
town he married in 1837 Rosalie Manger, and in 1838 
proceeded, provided with influential letters of recom- | 
mendation, to St. Petersburg. His success there, both in 
town and at court, was instantaneous and enormous ; and 
henceforth the Russian capital remained his place of 
abode. He became teacher of the children of the 
Emperor, by-and-by was appointed inspector of the im- 
perial institutions for the education of girls, and had | 
bestowed upon him the order of Vladimir, which carries 
with it a patent of nobility. Up to 1854 Henselt appeared | 
from time to time, though very rarely, at public concerts 
in St. Petersburg and other Russian towns. W. von Lenz, 
who ought to have been well informed, but, more suo, | 
may have exaggerated, wrote in 1872 that for thirty-two | 
years Henselt had not once played in public, and that for | 
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| Also a Trio demands special mention. 


| hear him, the more highly I appreciate him.” 
|regarded Henselt with 


the last thirty-three years he had played only three times. 
During his visits to Germany and other countries he was 
heard only in private, either in the sa/ovs of friends or 
the show-rooms-of pianoforte manufacturers, where an 
invited select audience had the exquisite pleasure of listen- 


|ingtohim. Henselt was not a voluminous composer : first 


and foremost among his compositions stand his Etudes 


| (Op. 2 and 5), next to them come the F minor Concerto 


(Op. 16), and a number of sa/on pieces—for instance, the 
“ Poéme d’amour” (Op 3), the“ Frithlingslied” (Op. 15), &c. 
Nor should his 
transcriptions and renovations of works by Weber and 


| other composers be forgotten. 


But now let us see what sort of a man and artist 
Henselt was. Schumann found him as he had imagined 
him to be—strong, unaffected, and sturdy, with speech, 
opinions, and manners to match. Lenz describes the 
Henselt of 1838 as “the Germanic youth, the giant, the 
hero certain of success, Germanic in character, without 
foreign polish.” On the “Germanic” in Henselt’s nature 
Lenz lays, and does so rightly, great stress. It pervades 
all his compositions, and manifests itself there especially 
by the prominent lyrical element. The most perfect 
legato and the greatest possible fulness of tone distin- 
guished above all Henselt’s pianoforte style, and these 
qualities were obtained by the utmost development of the 
flexibility and extensibility of the fingers. Schumann, to 
whom the man Henselt was very sympathetic, wrote of 
the artist in 1838 to his beloved Clara, as follows: “Asa 
player he has surpassed all the expectations which I formed 
after your remarks on him. He really has often some- 
thing dzemonic, like Paganini, Napoleon, and Mme. 
Schréder—and again he seemed to me a Troubadour, 
with a beautiful large cap and feathers. The longer I 
Liszt 
unbounded admiration, and 
snubbed Lenz, when the latter remarked that Henselt 
had made great progress. “Apprene?,” said Liszt, “ gu’un 
artiste, comme Henselt, ne fait pas de progres.” A writer 
who seems to have personally known Henselt, gives the 
following account of the above-mentioned recitals, when 
the great pianist played for hours, besides his own com- 
positions, those of his favourite masters—Beethoven, 
Weber, Hummel, Moscheles, Chopin, and Liszt :—“ His 


. 
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playing is in the highest degree tascinating, full of poetry, 
characteristic life, and intelligence, and embraces the 
totality of the modern technique : he sings at the piano 
like Thalberg, poetises and dreams like Chopin, and 
strides along heroically like Liszt, always lovingly de- 
voted to the genius he wishes to interpret at the moment.” 
But it is to Lenz (in “Die grossen Pianoforte-Virtuosen 
unserer Zeit”) that we must turn for a more intimate 
knowledge of this great pianist-composer. He tells us 
of Henselt’s fearful finger gymnastics ; of his daily prac- 
tising for hours on a dumb piano, using it even in the 
intervals of concerts at which he played; and of his 
evening study of Bach’s fugues on a piano so damped 
by goose quills that only the toneless impact of the 
hammers was heard, whilst at the same time he read 
in a Bible lying on the music-desk before him, or some 
friends kept up a conversation. The interpretation of 
Weber was a specialty of Henselt; his rendering of the 
Concertstiick keing the culminating point of this interpre- 
_ tation, that of the Polacca in E major a phenomenon, 
and that of the A flat major Sonata, and the Rondo of the 
D minor Sonata likewise extraordinarily fine. Lenz speaks 
of the epoch-making arrangements of compositions by 
Weber, and remarks that no orchestra is able to render 
the Oderon overture with all the fine zuances, with the 
brilliancy in euphony, with which Henselt interpreted 
that instrumental fairy-tale. Henselt had at his com- 
mand the utmost power and dash, and the greatest 
delicacy. His rendering of his F sharp study was “like 
an /Zolian harp hiding under flower-wreaths,” One 
more quotation from Lenz: “‘To hear Henselt, one had 
to become his pupil, which was not easy, or to belong to 
his intimate acquaintances, which was still more difficult. 
_Tothe latter he played several hours on Sunday mornings 
in winter. These matinées, as they were called, were the 
most extraordinary things that could be heard. The artist 
came from one piece to another, without rest and repose, 
often without interruption.” In short, we can have only 
one regret in looking back on the life of this great 
musician—namely, that his rare gifts and attainments as 
an executant were not exercised for the enjoyment and 
incitement of the world at large. His failing to do so, 
however, is not attributable to indolence, but to the 
loftiness of his artistic ideal and his keen dissatisfaction 
with anything short of this ideal, FR. NIECKS. 








E. PROUT’S “HARMONY: 
* PRACTICE.” 


ITS THEORY AND 


By Fr. NIECKS. 


SINCE it became known that Mr. Prout was engaged. on 
the composition of a treatise on harmony, the publication 
of this work has been looked forward to with impatience. 
The great expectations which it excited will not, I think, 
be disappointed, for Harmony: Its Theory and Practice, 
has all the qualities, literary and musical, for which its 
author is so highly and justly esteemed. In it the reader 
will miss as little as in whatever else he knows of Mr. 
Prout, clear ideas and forcible expression, a thorough 
mastery of the art of musical composition and a wide know- 
ledge of the practice of composers. “The present volume,” 
we read in the preface, “is the outcome of many years’ 
experience in teaching the theory of music, and the 
author hopes that it contains sufficient novelty both in 
plan and in matter to plead a justification for its appear- 
ance.” Mr. Prout’s experience is decidedly worth having, 
and the justifying sufficiency of novelty is undeniable. 
Hence let us give the book a hearty welcome. 
° 





How will the musical world receive Mr. Prout’s views 
on the theory and practice of harmony? Will it accept 
them with unanimity or something approaching to unani- 
mity ? Nothing short of a miracle could produce this 
effect, a miracle such as hitherto has not been seen nor 
heard of in the musical world. As regards practice, 
musicians are in the main pretty much at one, although 
they differ in details—whether this or that be allowed or 
not, whether this or that be a legitimate procedure or 
merely a licence. It is otherwise with theory, here we are 
at sixes and sevens. Of those who think for themselves 
on the theory of harmony, there are not two who agree 
thoroughly with each other ; for even if one accepts the 
doctrine of another, he is sure to do so with reservations. 
Therefore it is perhaps well that there are so few who 
take the trouble to think for themselves ; an increase in 
their number might have made the existing great confu- 
sion worse confounded. In the present state, the many, 
the men of faith, who follow one or the other man of 
thought, thaugh they do not make confusion worse con- 
founded, do at least their utmost to make it as con- 
spicuous as possible. They are more uncompromising, 
more implacable, and more savage in attack than their 
leaders, whose knowledge of the difficulty of the problem 
they have attempted to solve has taught them some 
modesty and caution, more or less in proportion to the 
profundity and width of their investigation. Your con- 
fident man who is always ready to jump at an opponent’s 
throat but has never patience to listen to his argument, 
derives his confidence from his short-sightedness, which 
prevents him from seeing the complexity and recondite- 
ness of the things on which he dogmatises. I make these 
remarks partly because my study of the various theories 
propounded by thinkers and my meditations on the 
problem itself have induced me to form conclusions quite 
antipodean to those of Mr. Prout. This is unfortunate 
for the reader, for it may lead to his being dosed with more 
theory than he has bargained for. Perhaps he will take 
his revenge by parodying the doz mot on the flute, ex- 
claiming : “ What is worse than a theorist?” and—more 
satisfactory than jesting Pilate, who, after asking what 
was truth, would neither stay for nor give an answer— 
promptly reply: “Two.” For the author and for the 
critic the circumstance is less unfortunate. Although I 
may occasionally state, with regard to theoretical matters, 
my opinion in opposition to Mr. Prout’s, I am not likely 
to mistake him for a schdolboy, and, assuming the airs 
and duties of a schoolmaster, apply the taws whenever 
the wished-for answer is not forthcoming. On the other 
hand, | have not the slightest fear that Mr. Prout, though 
he may regret my having missed the road to salvation, 
will hurl anathemas against me. He displays too philo- 
sophical a spirit to be capable of such an act of un- 
charitableness. “Truth,” he writes, “is many-sided ; 
and no writer on harmony is justified in saying that his 
views are the only correct ones, and that all others are 
wrong. No such claim is made for the system herein set 
forth ; but it is hoped that it will at least be found to be 
intelligible, perfectly consistent with itself, and sufficiently 
comprehensive to explain the progressions of the advanced 
modern school of composers.” Our author not only fore- 
sees and views calmly the worst that can happen, but he 
also takes measures to prevent fatal results, as the follow- 
ing words quoted from the preface will show : “ The rules 
herein [in his book] given, though in no degree inconsistent 
with the theoretical system expounded, are founded, not 
upon that, nor on any other abstract system, but upon the 
actual practice of the great masters, so that even those 
musicians who may differ most widely may still be dis- 
posed to admit the force of practical rules supported by 
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the authority of Bach, Beethoven, and Schumann. It 
has been thought desirable to separate as far as possible 
the practical from the theoretical portions of this work. 
The latter are therefore printed in smaller type ; and it 
will be found advisable for beginners, who may take up 
this work without any previous knowledge of the subject, 
to omit at least Chapters I!. and III., dealing with the 
Harmonic Series and Key or Tonality, until some con- 
siderable progress has been made in the practical part of 
the volume.” In fact, Mr. Prout seems to’ say, and 
wisely too: “ We won't quarrel about beliefs, but let us 
avoid false relations and objectionable consecutives,-and 
do all that is right and honest.” One who speaks thus 
cannot give us much cause for complaint, whether we 
take him as our guide or meet him as our opponent. 

It is my intention to review the book chapter by 
chapter as they follow each other ; this is not the most 
approved scientific and literary method, but a method 
which is most likely to insure justice for our author’s 
work. 

After a preface, to which I shall have to revert farther 
on, and a Table of Contents, so full as to some extent to 
make up for the absence of an index, we come to Chapter 
I., the Introduction, which gives very lucid explanations 
and accurate definitions of such things as Musical Sound, 
Melody and Harmony, Interval, Semitone, Diatonic and 
Chromatic Semitones, Tone, Scales, Nature of the Octave, 
Consonance and Dissonance, Discords, Compound Inter- 
vals, Different Kinds of Intervals (perfect, major, minor, 
augmented, diminished), Inversion of Intervals, Consonant 
and Dissonant Intervals, Perfect and Imperfect Conson- 
ances, and Scientific Distinction between Consonance and 
Dissonance. Suitable exercises on the matters dealt with, 
and a capital table of the various kinds of intervals and 
their inversion, bring the chapter to a conclusion. Mr. 
Prout says well (and not unnecessarily, for the point in 
question is often overlooked, or at least not clearly enough 
kept in view): “It is the laws of harmony that we shall 
explain in this book, but it will be seen as we proceed that 
the question of melody is often so closely connected with 
that of harmony, that it is impossible to treat of one 
without also paying some attention to the other.” The 
orthography of the chromatic scale is still a moot case, 
there being a considerable diversity in theory, and a fear- 
ful lawlessness in practice, where convenience, caprice, 
and chance rather than reason and precept rule. For Mr. 
Prout’s way of writing the chromatic scale (c, d?, d4,e?, ef, 
f, ff, g, a, a, b?, bg, c) his system is responsible. If the 
limits of space allowed, I would give myself the pleasure 
of quoting some of the excellent explanations and defini- 
tions I have spoken of. One of the latter, however, I 
must quote to show our author’s love of accuracy. Let 
the reader note the concluding words of the following 
definition of a semitone: “The distance between any 
one note, and the nearest note to it, above or below, on 
any instrument which has only twelve sounds in the 
octave.” Writers of text-books on harmony fail as a 
rule to give, not a correct, but a sufficient definition of 
Inversion. To many beginners the word Inversion sug- 
gests a process in which both the notes which form the 
interval change their places, whereas in reality one re- 
mains in its place and the other is transposed an octave 
higher or lower as the case may be. In order to prevent 
or remove this misconception the explanation here in- 
dicated should never be omitted. Whatever may be 
thought of the word Inversion when applied to intervals 
less than an octave, it must be admitted to be inappro- 
priate in connection with octaves and unisons. For to 
speak of a unison as an inverted octave or of an octave as 
an inverted unison is obviously unadulterated nonsense, 





however time-honoured it may be. The fact that intervais 
larger than an octave cannot be inverted adds largely to 
the size of this stumbling-block to beginners.* 

Chapters II. and III., being two of the theoretical por- 
tions of the book (a prendre ou & laisser according to the 
proficiency of the pupil and the standpoint of the teacher), 
are, with the exception of the exercises at the end, printed 
throughout in small type. The second chapter treats of the 
Nature of Harmonics, Pitch, the Harmonic Series, Ratios 
of Intervals, Compound Tones, Secondary Harmonics, a 
Selection made of these, What decides our Choice, Which 
Primary Harmonics are used for Chords, Calculation of 
Difference of Ratio of two Intervals, Calculation of 
Secondary Harmonics, and the Enharmonic Diesis. The 
third chapter deals with the Development of Key from its 
Tonic, Chords (the major common, the fundamental of 
the seventh, of the ninth, of the eleventh and thirteenth, 
the complete fundamental tonic, the dominant funda- 
mental, and supertonic fundamental), Why the subdomin- 
ant is not used, the Materials of the Key, Diatonic and 
Chromatic Notes in the Key, the Chromatic Scale, the 
Diatonic Scale of c major, all the Triads derived from the 
Tonic, other Keys than C, the Relationship of Keys to 
each other, &c., &c. It will now be necessary to give an 
account of Mr. Prout’s system, and point out some objec- 
tions that may be made to it. The task is one of the 
greatest difficulty ; for to do full justice to statement and 
counter-statement more space is required than can be 
found in one or two articles. However, I shall do my 
best to combine conciseness with accuracy and intelli- 
gibility, and the attainment of this desideratum may be 
furthered by my giving the main points of Mr. Prout’s 
exposition and arguments in his own words. “The 
system of theory propounded in the present volume,” our 
author tells us, “is founded upon the dictum of Helm- 
holtz, quoted in Chapter II. of this work (§ 42), that ‘ The 
system of Scales, Modes, and Harmonic Tissues does 
not rest solely upon unalterable natural laws, but is at 
least partly also the result of esthetical principles, which 
have already changed, and will still further change with 
the progressive development of humanity.’ While, there- 
fore, the author follows Day and Ouseley in taking the 
harmonic series as the basis of his calculations, he claims 
the right to make his own selection, on aesthetic grounds, 
from these harmonics, and to use only such of them as 
appear needful to explain the practice of the great 
masters. Day’s derivation of the chords in a key from 
the tonic, dominant, and supertonic is adhered to, but in 
other respects his system is extensively modified, its 
purely physical basis being entirely abandoned. It will 
be seen in Chapter Ii. (§ 44) that by rejecting altogether 
the eleventh and thirteenth notes of the harmonic series, 
and taking in their place other notes produced among the 
secondary harmonics, the chief objection made by the 
opponents of all scientific derivation of harmony—that 
two of the most important notes of the scale, the fourth 
and the sixth, are much out of tune—has been fully met. 
In the vexed question of the minor tonic chord, Helm- 
holtz is followed to a considerable extent ; but Ouseley’s 
explanation of the harmonic origin of the minor third is 
adopted.” Mr. Prout starts in his system-building from 
the following fact :—“ A sonorous body, such as the string 
of a piano or violin, vibrates not only throughout its 
whole length, but in aliguot parts of that length, eg., in 
halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, &c. ; and the musical tones 





* How others than beginners are bothered by this matter is 
vividly illustrated by Alfred Day, who, for instance, held (see his 
Treatise on Harmony, p. 4) that the proper inversion of an octave 
was not a unison but an octave. 
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produced by the vibration of the different aliquot parts 
will always bear the same relation to one another, and to 
the note produced by the vibration of the whole string.” 
Thus when the whole string sounds the note C, the halves, 
thirds, &c. of the string, making respectively twice, thrice, 
&c. as many vibrations, sound the notes indicated in the 
following series :—* 
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The lower of these harmonics lie widely apart, the 
higher ones more and more closely together. “ Evidently 
in the fifth octave, 16-32, there must be fifteen intermediate 
harmonics, or more notes than can be used in modern 
music, which contains only twelve notes to the octave. 
For this reason it is necessary to make a selection from 
the harmonics offered us by nature. . The next ques- 
tion that presents itself is, what considerations are to 
guide us in making our selection from the harmonic 
series?” This question is not answered, but the author 
proceeds to make the selection under our eyes. First he 
takes all the partial tones up to the eighth (c”), which, with 
the exception of the minor seventh B), are consonant 
intervals, True, the seventh is a little flat, but that “may 
be disregarded.” Up to this it was plain sailing for our 
author, whose object is “to get as many consonances as 
possible into the key for the sake of making our chords.” 
What, however, is to be done with the 11th and 13th 
partial tones,t the former of which is too sharp and the 
latter too flat. Undisniayed by the difficulty our author 
says : “ Here the secondary harmonics come to our aid.” 
And he does not hesitate to lay hands even on tertiary 
harmonics. But these secondary and tertiary. harmonics 
have as such only a nominal existence, and are the off- 
spring of the system. In plain language, the author, on 
finding the 11th and 13th partial tones badly out of tune, 
took instead the 21st and 27th, which, though also out of 
tune, are not so much so that it might not be “disre- 
garded.” Then the 17th and roth partial tones are con- 
sidered ; and it is found that they furnish a minor ninth 
and minor third 

The modern sense of Key is thus defined: “ A collec- 
tion of twelve notes within the compass of an octave, of 
which the first is called the Tonic, or Key-note, to which 
note the other eleven bear a fixed and definite relation- 
ship.” How does our author obtain these twelve related 
notes? “If we take C asa root, and put a third (major 
or minor) above it, that note will be either EG or EP. 
Another third above E§ will give either cf or ct, and 
above ED we shall get either G) or GH. How are we to 
know which of these various notes to select? Here nature 
herself is our guide. We have already seen (§ 36) that the 
perfect fifth—in this case GH— and the major third (Ef) 
are the first new sounds generated from C, the octaves 
being merely repetitions of the same ‘sound at a different 
pitch. ... As the whole of our key is developed from 
the upper partials (or harmonics) of the tonic, we have 





* The notes marked with a ¢ in the following diagram do not 
exactly correspond to the actual sounds of the harmonic series. 

+ Mr. Prout uses the word harmonic repeatedly in the sense of 
partial tone, whereas it is of course synonymous with upper partial 
tone, the 11th and 13th partial tones being, for instance, the 1oth 
and r2th harmonics, This slip is often made in speech and writing, 
That it is a slip with our author isfshown by the correct definition 
he gives of harmonic. 





to look to our harmonic series to find the next third 
above G. Shall we take B? or BZ? Weselect B? because 
it is the next new tone generated from C, as its 7th [6th | 
harmonic ; for this reason it takes precedence of BO,fwhich 
is not found till the 15th note of the harmonic \series, 
where, as was seen in the last chapter, it is the fifth 
{4th] harmonic of G, and is therefore only a secondary 
harmonic of Cc. Thus far our ‘fundamental chord ’— 
that is, a chord composed of the harmonics of its 
fundamental tone, or generator—is always the same as to 
the intervals it contains—these being invariably a major 
third, perfect fifth, and minor seventh from the funda- 
mental tone. ; When we come to add another 
third above the 7th, a choice offers itself. We can 
either take a minor third (D?, the 17th [16th] har- 
monic) or a major 3rd (D?, the 9th [8th] harmonic)... . 
It is evident that it we continue to build up our chord by 
thirds, the next note above D will be an F, and the next 
note above F will be an A. But it Fas been seen in the 
last chapter (§ 44) that the primary harmonics, F and A 
(the 11th and 13th [the roth and 12th] upper partials 
of C), were both too much out of tune to be available 
in the chords of the key. It was also shown that the 
secondary harmonics, derived as primes from G, were 
sufficiently in tune to answer our purpose. The 
next third ‘above a will clearly be c. It is impossible 
to have Cf, because it would make ‘false relation’ with 
the generator. The note must therefore be C natural, 
and the series of thirds will begin over again. .. . 
Having exhausted the available harmonic resources of C 
as a fundamental tone, we must look elsewhere for the 
materials to complete our key. It has been already said 
that the whole key springs out of its tonic ; ¢herefore [the 
italics are mine and not the author’s] we continue with 
the harmonics of the dominant, G, this being the first new 
note generated from the fundamental tone C, and therefore 
the nearest related to c.”. The author raises then upon G 
a pile of thirds as in the case of c. “In $55, a key was 
defined as ‘a collection of /we/ve notes within the compass 
cf an octave. If the student will examine the complete 
chords of the tonic and dominant which we have been con- 
structing, he will see that we have as yet only eleven. 
We shall. have to take some other fundamental tone to 
obtain the additional note. Just as we took the dominant 
after the tonic, as the first new note springing from that 
generator, so we now take the sufertonic, the fifth of the 
dominant, for the same reason.” In this way are obtained 
the following three monster chords of the tonic, dominant, 
and supertonic, and with them the twelve notes of the 
chromatic scale :— 
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True, “tke higher notes, C, E, G, and BD of the super- 
tonic all differ slightly in pitch from the corresponding, 
notes of the tonic chord, when taken in the same octave ;” 
but the difference is so small that “we can afford to dis- 
regard it.” As to these chords, “it is extremely rare to 
find [them] in this complete shape, partly because some 
of the notes form harsh dissonances with one another— 
é.g., the 11th with the 3d, or the minor 13th with the fifth— 
but still more because most music is written in harmony 
of four parts.” The expression “ extremely rare,” though 
strong, is hardly strong enough; and the concluding 
argument is that of a special pleader. Our writers for the 
piano and orchestra are not wedded to four-part harmony, 
and consequently their avoidance of these theoretical 
chords must have another reason. 
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The reader has now our author’s system in a nut-shell, 
for all else in the theory derives from and hinges on this. 
We may grant to the author what he claims for his system 
—namely, that it is intelligible, consistent with itself, and 
sufficiently comprehensive to explain the progression of the 
advanced modern school of composers ; but at the same 
time we are constrained to submit that, though intelligible, 
it is not convincing ; that, though consistent with itself, it 
is not consistent with the facts to which it is applied ; 
and that, though it explains everything, its explanations 
prove nothing. In short, this system is ingeniously 
constructed, but is a castle in the air. Day, who was 
neither a musician nor a philosopher, published 44 years 
ago a crude and in some respects even grotesque treatise 
onharmony. The theory contained in it was taken up with 
enthusiasm by the late Sir George Macfarren, and 
through him it was propagated and found a large follow- 
ing in this country. But even the staunchest believers 
in the theory could not help admitting that there were 
vulnerable points in it. So as they would not give it up, 
they tried to mend it. There was only one way of mend- 
ing it: the system being a system made up of assump- 
tions, it had to be buttressed by further assumptions. 
Now I beg the reader not to misunderstand me. I have 
the highest respect for Sir George Macfarren, and for Mr. 
Prout and the many excellent musicians and otherwise 
able men who hold similar views; and no intention 
whatever to treat them de haut en bas. They may be 
right and I wrong. But I cannot get my mind to assume 
the attitude which alone would enable it to see with their 
eyes. I leave it to others to decide whether this is owing 
to a defect in my intellect, and proceed to state humbly 
but also unflinchingly what I see. Well, what I see is, 


that the theory in question is a very attractive hypothesis 


which, unfortunately, does not agree with the facts; the 
attempts that have been made to prove that it agrees 
with them being unscientific, consisting in selecting what 
is favourable and ignoring or explaining away what is 
unfavourable. The selection from the harmonic series is 
wholly arbitrary. At one timea note is selected because 
it is one of the first of the series or the one nearest to the 
one chosen just before, but the very next choice ignores 
this principle altogether. The piling up of thirds till the 
interval of the thirteenth is reached is equally arbitrary. 
Again, as good reasons might be given for building 
chords on other foundations as on the next new note 
(the dominant) to the fundamental note, and the next 
new note (the supertonic) in the series of which this 
dominant is the fundamental note. And if the first new 
note in the harmonic series has a first claim, would it not 
be natural to infer that the second next new note has the 
second best claim? It must not be overlooked that the 


secondary and tertiary harmonic series are not distinct’ 


natural phenomena, but artificial conceptions. 
series may be started from any upper partial tone. And 
why stop short in chord-building so soon? Might not a 
fourth fundamental chord have come in useful for the 
explanation of the progressions of modern composers? 
But if the chords were constructed merely f:r the 
purpose of getting the twelve chromatic notes, why not 
rest satisfied with a third chord of less dimension? 
These theorists forget that the question is not whether 
by hunting up and down the harmonic series and by here 
and there bending and straining we can find something 
Corresponding to the elements of our scales and chords ; 
but how in the course of ages, little by little, they were 
actually formed, and what were the principles which 
guided those who worked out this slow process of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Prout speaks of the csthetical principle, 
which he says plays a part in the process. No doubt it 


Such 


| does ; but he fails to show us what it is and where it 
comes in. His selection cannot be accepted as an exempli- 
fication of it. The fact is our theorists begin at the wrony 
end ; instead of beginning with the subject, they begin 
with the object. Now suppose we begin for once with 
man, not with man of to-day, but with man before chords 
and even scales and musical intervals had any existence. 
He could not construct them out of the harmonic series 
as our theorists do who have the benefit of the wonderful 
discoveries in the domain of acoustics which the last 
hundred years have brought to light. And why could he 
not ? Simply because he could not perceive it. Mr. 
Prout himself admits that “the higher harmonics are 
either not produced at all, or are so faint that the ear 
cannot distinguish them.” Nay, also the lower harmonics 
are not heard unless our attention is drawn to them, and 
even then only under certain conditions and not by all. 
Further the succession of notes in the series is not always 
the same, there are often gaps. Lastly, the numerous 
class of sounding bodies with inharmonic upper partials 
must not be overlooked. In short, our long, one may 
almost say, infinite series of harmonics is a matter of 
theory, in practice it is very limited and subject to 
modification and not infrequently quite irregular. But 
suppose our primitive man did pick out every note of his 
scale from this series, don’t you think he would use them 
as he foundthem? As he does not, he must have some 
other guide. Then as to chords, I can understand the 
proposition that nature has given us the major common 
chord in the lower and generally loudest partial tones ; 
but I cannot understand how anyone can derive all 
possible chords, consonant and dissonant, tonic, dominant, 
supertonic, and what not, which we know only in consecu- 
tion, from a simu!taneous mass of notes, of which the 
effect, if they could be heard, would be worse than that 
produced by striking as many keys ofa piano or organ as 
both your arms can cover. Our theorists are in this 
dilemma: if we are unconscious of the presence of all the 
ingredients in a compound tone, we cannot derive our 
scales and chords from them ; and if we are conscious of 
them, music, instead of being regarded by us as divine, 
could only be regarded as devilish, reminding us of hell 
rather than heaven. No, the harmonic series cannot 
be the comprehensive repository of our tonal material as 
these theorists seem to think. But though it has not 
provided ‘all, it has furnished the germ out of which all 
could grow. How it has done this is explained by the 
acoustical theory of consonance and disconsonance. But 
of this and my views of the theory of harmony farther on. 
Now let us descend from the rare atmosphere of theory 
to the denser and homelier one of practice. 

In Chapter IV. Mr. Prout, now on /erra firma, 
treats of the General Laws of Part-writing, and does 
so, it is hardly necessary to say, in a most satisfactory 
way. He begins with the definition of a Part, dis- 
tinguishes melodic and harmonic progression, gives the 
rules of melodic progression, explains the nature of simi- 
lar, oblique, and contrary motion, proceeds then to four- 
part harmony, lays down the rules of part-writing, and dis- 
cusses at length the important question of consecutive 
unisons, octaves, fifths, fourths, seconds, sevenths, &c., 
concluding with five recommendations. These recom- 
mendations are excellent, and the rules are laid down 
with firmness but without narrow pedantry. Clearness 
and straightforwardness characterise the treatment of the 
matters contained in this chapter. In connection with 
the forbidden consecutives Mr. Prout gives a number of 
examples from the classics. “These passages are not 
given for the student’s imitation,” writes our author, “ but 
because if no mention were made of such exceptions he 
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might naturally infer, if he met with similar passages in 
the works of the great masters, that the rule here given 
was wrong. We have already said that hardly any of the 
rules in this chapter are strictly adhered to by great com- 
posers ; but they are none the less useful, and even neces- 
sary to beginners.” Now it seems to me that it is unfair 
not only to classics and learners, but also to the rules, to 
instance the transgressions of the rules by the classics 
without explanations. For, except in cases—and there 
are such—where they are attributable to negligence, there 
is always a reason why the effect is good notwithstanding 
the transgression of the rule. But, of course, the fourth 
chapter of a book on harmony is not the right place for 
such explanations ; in the early stages the pupil should 
not be overburdened and confused with too many details. 
The explanations should, however, be given at a later 
stage ; and it is much to be regretted that theorists have 
so little consideration for the honour of the great masters 
and the peace of mind of the struggling pupils. 
FR. NIECKS. 
(To be continued.) 


[Mr. Niecks’ able article raises several very important 
theoretical questions. I should, however, have been per- 
fectly content to leave the matter without comment, were 
it not that my silence would probably be interpreted as 
an admission that his arguments were not answered 
because they were unanswerable. This is by no means 
the fact ; but it will be in every way better to defer any 
reply till the conclusion of Mr. Niecks’ review, when 
I shall know exactly what case I have to meet. I will 
therefore content myself for the present with thanking 
Mr. Niecks for the very courteous and fair tone of his 
article, and shall ask the readers of the 17. M. R. to 
reserve their judgment on the points at issue between _us 
until they have heard both sides.—EBENEZER PROUT.] 





LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THERE are certain features in the arrangements and 
management of the Leeds Triennial Musical Festival, 
which are more in harmony with the times and their 
democratic tendency, than any to be found elsewhere. 
It is first and foremost, a musical celebration, and the 
charitable element is not unpleasantly forced upon the 
attention ; this being so, there is no necessity to parade a 
long list of titled names as vice-presidents, although a 
manly loyalty submits the whole to the patronage of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen. The Chairman of 
the General Committee is the Mayor of Leeds for the 
time being, and this year Alderman Ward worthily filled 
the office, and acted as President at the opening of the 
Festival, attending every performance. Further, none 
of those absurd directions and regulations are imposed 
upon the audiences, who are treated as rational men and 
women, and are left free and unfettered in the exercise of 
their undoubted rights. These things have not come 
about all at once, however. In its infant days the Leeds 
Festival was conducted on the lines laid down by its 
elders ; but now, having grown lusty and strong, it has put 
away childish things. There is still one more noticeable 
point. Not to refer to the tentative effort of 1858, when 
Llijah was the work selected for the opening performance, 
and Handel’s Messzah brought the Festival to a close, it is 
only necessary to state that at the first triennial Festival, 
1874, Elijah gave place to St. Paul, and the Messiah was 
performed for the last time. It does not follow that York- 
shire amateurs care nothing for these works, but they can 
hear them at any time, and the four festival days—angels’ 





visits—are more properly occupied with less familiar com- 
positions. L£/ijah was, however, performed in 1877, 1880, 
and 1883; in 1886 it formed the “extra” concert on the 
Saturday evening, and then disappeared from the scheme. 
This would not do, perhaps, at the Three Choirs’ Festival, 
but at a great musical centre like Leeds, it is a sensible 
proceeding, although requiring both courage and faith (in 
the local public) to put it into practice. Not having so 
long a personal acquaintance with festival matters at 
Leeds, I turned to the words of a writer commanding 
more attention than any one else as to this new departure 
in 1874, and I find these remarkable expressions : “The 
fact may encourage other concert-givers to depose Elijah 
from a position which, if not too distinguished for its 
merits, puts an obstacle in the way of other deserving 
works. It should not be forgotten that if we had two 
more oratorios as popular as the Messtah, and Elijah, 
our festivals would be stereotyped—a most undesirable 
consummation.” Then speaking of the support given to 
new works, the writer says: “Truly, a healthy state of 
things!—one which, if it spread over the country, would 
open up a new musical age, fairer than any that has gone 
before.” * 

All honour to the writer who thus early perceived and 
encouraged the spirit of the Leeds amateurs; and all 
honour to Leeds for continuing in the van of musical 
progress ! 

And now to the festival of 1889. The executive re- 
sources were on the usual full and complete scale, com- 
prising an orchestra of 119 players, led by Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus, with Messrs Eayres, Doyle, Howell, and White, 
heads of the other string departments; and Mr. A. P. 
Vivian, principal flute, Mr. Lebon, oboe, Mr. J. Egerton, 
clarinet, Mr. W. B. Wootton, bassoon, and Mr. T. E. 
Mann, horn, the total being 82 strings and 37 wind and 
percussion. The chorus consisted of 82 sopranos, 56 con- 
traltos, 18 altos, 77 tenors, and 78 basses, making a total 
of 311, of whom about go gave their services gratuitously. 
The solo vocalists were Madame Albani, Miss MacIntyre, 
Miss Fillunger, and Madame Valleria; Miss Hilda Wilson 
and Miss Damian ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Iver McKay, 
and Mr. Henry Piercy; Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. Barrington 
Foote, and Mr. Brereton. Seiior Sarasate was engaged 
as solo violinist ; Mr. Alfred Benton was the organist ; 
Mr. Alfred Broughton was chorus-master ; and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, conductor. 

A special train on Sunday, October 6th, brought band, 
principals, and critics from London; and Monday and 
Tuesday, the 7th and 8th were spent most industriously 
in rehearsal, a short respite being granted on Tuesday 
evening. Besides the four choral works produced for the 
first time, there were several others new to the Leeds 
festival, so that the rehearsals were by no means child’s 
play ; and even the Ieeeds chorus succumbed in a mea- 
sure to the strain put upon it, although recovery was 
speedy and complete. 

The festival opened on Wednesday morning, October 
gth, with the National Anthem, sung with magnificent 
effect after Costa’s version ; then followed the “ Faust,” of 
Berlioz, with Madame Albani, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Mills, and 
Mr. Brereton, as vocal principals. With such a band and 
chorus, aided by the above, a fine performance was a 
foregone conclusion; and such.indeed it would have been 
but for the exhaustion of the chorus, the tenors especially 
giving way. “Faust” might have been deemed a risky 
work with which to open the festival, but the crowded 
state of the Victoria Hall proved that the Committee 
understood its business. 





* Mr. Joseph Bennett, in the Musical Times, XV1. 672-3 (1874). 
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In the evening was presented Mr. Frederick Corder’s 
dramatic cantata, in four scenes, “The Sword of Argantyr.” 
As detailed analyses have doubtless been available to the 
readers of this paper; I shall consider myself absolved 
from the necessity of anything beyond briefly tracing the 
outline of the story. Hervor, a Viking’s daughter, in her 
efforts to free her people from the thraldom into which 
they have fallen, seeks possession of the sword of her an- 
cestor, Argantyr. On the Isle of Samsoe, where the 
sword is buried in the grave of its owner, Hervor encoun- 
ters a shepherd, Hjalmar, and with him penetrates the 
circle of fire which guards the weapon. The shade of the 
old warrior is invoked ; the sword delivered to Hervor, 
with a prophecy of the fate before her; the shepherd 
beguiles this heroic amazon with love’s soft tale, and 
essays to undertake her task, snatching from her the 
terrible blade, and in the struggle which ensues is wounded 
and dies. Hervor sorrowfully faces the future with the 
doom already foretold. The sword has been true to its 
inscription :— 


** Draw me not except in fray, 
Drawn I pierce, and piercing slay.” 


This gloomy story, relieved by the brief light of human 
love, is told in verse always nervous and strong, and not 
seldom rising to true poetry, by Mr. Corder himself, who, 
as in “ The Bridal of Triermain,” and “ Nordisa,” furnishes 
his own book. The first scene deals with the voyage in 
search of the sword, the meeting of Hervor’s followers, 
and the declaration of her purpose ; -ric, the captain of 
the ship, at her request, relating the history of the direful 
weapon, and thereby once more securing loyal support. 
[his scene is musically treated in eight numbers, all 
exceedingly picturesque and powerful, and deserving to 
be called masterly. A chorus of women, “O reindeer, 
reindeer, whither away,” and Eric’s ballad, “Argantyr has 
ridden away to the chase,” displaying high melodic quali- 
ties, while the orchestration throughout is thoroughly 
descriptive, the music being strongly tinged with northern 
characteristics. Scene two is ushered in by an orchestral 
intermezzo, a beautiful movement, but the precise signifi- 
cance of which I cannot state. It contains a theme 
afterwards employed in the great love duet, and the move- 
ment may be intended to portray the calm of the island 
with its solitary inhabitant, Hjalmar, who now sings a 
song addressed to his sheep, in which he tells of his love 
who will come some day. This is a charmingly simple 
number, and one that is likely to become popular. The 
rest of the scene is taken up with the meeting of Hervor 
and Hjalmar, and ends with a powerful dramatic chorus, 
with recitatives for the two personages named, having for 
subject the attempt to pierce the flaming zone. Scene 
three shows Hervor and Hjalmar at the tomb of Argantyr, 
having passed the fiery wall ; the invocation follows in an 
elaborate solo for Hervor.  Argantyr appears, predicts 
an appalling future, and asks— 


‘* Now in thy purpose lofty-souled, 
Say, dost thou persevere ?” 


Then follows a trio, opening in canon, ona theme of eight 
bars. Hervor sings, ‘“ Love is abjured!” Argantyr an- 
swers, “ Fate is our lord!” and Hjalmar communes with 
himself, as it were, upon Hervor’s declaration. Considered 
dramatically, this trio seems to me a mistake ; it trifles 
with perhaps the strongest situation in the cantata. 
Argantyr now in dignified tones bids Hervor farewell. In 
scene four the other two are again in the valley, and the 
love duet follows. This is a highly wrought scene, and 


5 


its culminating point is a remarkable movement in } 





rhythm. The catastrophe is graphically treated, and the 
work ends with an impressive soprano solo, and chorus— 


‘* Hervor, mighty heroine, 
Yet lead us, loyal heart !” 


The first part of the music I have given my opinion of ; 
that which follows must be heard again before it can be 
properly assessed. When Madame Valleria found herself 
too ill to attend the rehearsal on the Monday, it was a 
great pity she did not at once decide not to sing in the 
work. There would then have been time for some one 
else to have got it up, for it is not so absurdly difficult as 
some have supposed. As things went a correct impres- 
sion could not well be formed of the music or the effect it 
might produce. Mr. Piercy, as Hjalmar, sang very well 
indeed in his opening song, but was naturally very ill at 
ease in the rest. Mr. Foote’s Eric was well sustained, 
and Mr. Arthur F. Ferguson, of Leeds, displayed a very 
fine bass voice in the music assigned to Argantyr. Band 
and chorus left very little to be desired, the first two 
numbers going magnificently. Mr. Corder has employed 
representative themes with wonderful freedom of handling, 
yet without unduly obtruding them—they seem to fit in 
with perfect naturalness. The work and its composer, 
who conducted, were heartily received and applauded. 
The second part of the programme was given to Wagner, 
the third act of Zaunhaduser being chosen. This, nearly 
half-a-century old, is much more fitted for concert- 
room purposes than the later works of the master. The 
same soloists took part in it, with the addition of Mr. 
Lloyd, Zannhduser, Miss Fillunger, Venus, and Messrs. 
W. Tooke, W. H. Dawson, and J. Haigh (members of 
the chorus), as Schreiber, Biterolf, and Reitnmar. The 
hall was full. The programme of Thursday morning, the 
1oth, comprised Bach’s cantata, “ God's time is the best ;” 
Schubert’s Mass in E flat; and Handel’s Acts and 
Galatea, with Miss MacIntyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
McKay, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Brereton, as principals. By 
this time the chorus had recovered itself, and the singing 
was strikingly good, particular excellence being con- 
spicuous in the Handel choruses. It may be questioned 
whether Bach’s Cantata ought to have had so large a 
chorus, especially as it is scored only for flutes, viola da 
gambas, and basses. Clarinets, bassoons, and organ 
were added, and something approaching a balance effected. 
The Mass was beautifully sung throughout, and Handel’s 
work, in parts rather roughly treated, asserted its old power. 
Miss MacIntyre made a very favourable impression as 
Galatea, although not yet a Handelian singer, and the 
others were well up to their work. Again a large attend- 
ance. 

Thursday evening brought forward the second of the 
festival novelties, “The Sacrifice of Freia,” a cantata 
written by the late Dr. Hueffer, and set to music by Dr. 
William Creser, the organist of Leeds Parish Church. 
The gentleman is a sterling musician, and has written 
some things that will doubtless command attention now 
that his name has been so prominently brought forward. 
The story is very slight, and might pass for a compressed 
version of the “ Walpurgis Night.” It is the feast of 
May, and the votaries of Freia, a goddess of spring, love, 
or war, are met to sacrifice to this divinity. The high 
priest addresses the assembly, and then maidens and 
warriors bring their various gifts. One of the former 
then advances with her humble offering, and prays for 
the safety of her lover, a young warrior departing for the 
wars ; he, in turn, comes forward, declaring his fidelity, 
and the usual duet ensues. The sacrificial ceremony is 
concluded, ‘the warriors ordered off to their duty, which is 
to meet the foe advancing from the south. The Roman 
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soldiers are now heard in the distance singing the hymn, 
“Pange lingua,” and with a chorus, “ We fight for our 
gods,” in which mighty Thor is invoked, the work comes 
to an end. Although affording scope for picturesque 
treatment, there is little in this fragment—for such I take 
it to be—to inspire the composer; yet Dr. Creser has 
created some charming music, and the opening chorus, 
the processional music, and the orchestral interlude 
during the sacrifice, show what his capabilities are. He 
has a flow of melody, and quite an exuberant imagination, 
The soprano solo, beautifully sung, I may here say, by 
Miss MacIntyre, is simple and unaffected, and these 
qualities ensured its success. The tenor solo, well sung 
by Mr. Lloyd, and sequent duet are not so good. The 
“ Pange lingua,” harmonised by triads in their first 
position, is suitably rugged and crude, but also too 
weighty for the soloist, the high priest, to be heard in con- 
junction with it. The last chorus—of a broad, massive 
character—is one of the most effective in the work, albeit 
the fugal passage, “We fight for our gods, for our 
ancient home,” is too rapid in utterance and uncouth in 
outiine to tell. Dr. Creser, too, makes extensive use of 
leading themes, but they appear rather to hamper than 
assist him. I fully appreciate the difficult position of a 
young composer under Festival circumstances. If he is 
unpretending and simple, the critic may put it down to 
want of science ; if, on the other hand, he tries to include 
all he knows in his composition, he is charged with undue 
striving after effect, and so on. ‘Truly, the composer is 
on the horns of a dilemma! “ The Sacrifice of Freia” 
is the work of a very clever musician, but it is over- 
crowded with contrivance, and in the scoring and modu- 
lation the means employed do not produce commensurate 
effects. It is a pity that these new works are not per- 
formed in manuscript, and carefully revised before publi- 
cation ; as it is, they are sent to their account with all their 
imperfections on their head. I am persuaded that were 
this course pursued, Dr. Creser would greatly improve 
this work by eliminating its redundancies ; as it is, there 
are merits of a nature not to be overlooked. The per- 
formance was a very good one, and the composer, who 
conducted, came in for those compliments that are none 
the less gratifying from the fact that they are bestowed 
impartially upon every new’ work and composer at these 
celebrations. A magnificent performance of Spohr’s 
symphony, “The Consecration of Sound,” followed the 
cantata. The second part of the programme was miscel- 
laneous :— 


PASTORAL (CHORUS) ‘‘ The Rosy Dawn” C. Harford Lloyd, 
Conducted by Mr. ALFRED BROUGHTON. 
‘L’altra notte” (Mefistofele) Boito. 
Miss MACINTYRE, 
For Violin Solo and Orchestra A. C. Mackenzie. 
1, Rhapsody ; 2, Caprice; 3, Dance. 
SENorR SARASATE, 
“ Die Meistersinger ” 
Mr. LLoypb, 


SONG 


PiBROCH 


TRIAL SONGS Wagner. 
ARIA AND MOTO 

PERPETUO From Suite, Op. 180 
SENor SARASATE. 


‘* Mirella” 


Raf. 


OVERTURE Gounod. 

To sum up in a word, all the above were given ad- 
mirably ; but a remark is due to Dr. Mackenzie’s 
specially composed ‘* Pibroch.” The term, I learn, 
means pipe-tune, and represents the highest form of bag- 
pipe music. The form, rather than the instrument, has 
inspired Dr. Mackenzie with some happy ideas, seemingly 
exactly fitted to the executive {powers of Sefior Sarasate. 





The performance was a wonderful piece of work, and both 
composer and interpreter came in for warm tokens of 
approval. 

Friday morning witnessed the production of another 
novelty, Dr. Hubert Parry’s setting of Pope’s “ Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day.” This is for soprano and baritone solo, 
and chorus. As it will soon be heard in London, details 
here are needless. Pope’s stately lines are-treated in a 
spirit as lofty as their own, and the work is worthy of the 
high reputation of its composer, although it may not add 
to it. The performance by Miss MacIntyre, Mr. Brere- 
ton, orchestra, and chorus, was excellent, and the Ode 
certainly appeared to be. the popular success of the 
festival. Dr. Parry came in for unbounded applause when 
he appeared to conduct his work, and again at the close 
of the performance. Seftor Sarasate then gave his 
inimitable rendering of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto ; 
and the concert terminated with Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, a veritable triumph for the chorus, the prin- 
cipals, Miss Fillunger, Miss Damian, Mr. Iver McKay, 
and Mr. Brereton, singing well, but the band was not 
heard.at its best. 

The same evening Dr. Stanford’s setting of Tennyson’s 
ballad, “The Voyage of Maeldune,” the last of the 
novelties, opened the programme. It was, perhaps, 
rather a bold undertaking to add music to Tennyson’s 
poem, which so perfectly sings itself, yet I think Dr. 
Stanford has no reason to regret what he has done. To 
sing of a “ songless lark” may be paradoxical, but there 
is room for imaginative and pathetic writing when dealing 
with “that undersea isle,” and throughout the composer 
gives evidence of a thorough grasp of his subject. The 
introduction of part of “ The Sea-Fairies,” an early poem 
of Tennyson, gives occasion for the most purely musical 
effect in the work, and as sung by Madame Albani, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, and the female chorus, this number was 
highly successful. Mr. Lloyd, as narrator-in-chief, had 
an arduous part, and he sang superbly ; Mr. Foote did 
admirably what little fell to his share ; and the band and 
chorus were irreproachable. The Leeds audience gave 
emphatic proofs of admiration of the work ; London will 
soon have an opportunity of confirming that verdict if it 
so choose. °* d 

The second part of the programme comprised Beethoven’s 
“Leonora” Overture, No. 3, magnificently played ; Weber’s 
Scena, “Softly sighs,” grandly sung by Madame Albani ; 
the madrigal, “Sweet honey-sucking bees” (Wilbye), 
finely sung by the choir under Mr. Broughton’s dd/on ; 
and the whole of Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Midsummer ‘Night’s 
Dream” music, with Madame Albani and Miss Hilda 
Wilson in the solos. This was a very enjoyable feature, 
the orchestra playing with the utmost delicacy and charm. 

Saturday morning was. devoted to Brahms and Men- 
delssohn, the performance opening with the “ Deutsches 
Requiem ” of the former. This work was looked forward 
to with great interest, but the performance was disappoint- 
ing. The chorus was not at its best, and the wonderful 
fugue on a pedal, “But the righteous souls,” did not 
produce the anticipated effect, whether from want of 
balance in the parts I cannot say, but to me the pedal 
note appeared to swamp everything but the chorus, the 
singing of which was rather coarse. But then, un- 
fortunately, I had no previous experience of the work, 
beyond an attentive study of the score. Miss Fillunger, 
in place of Madame Valleria, who had given up her 
engagement, sang the beautiful solo, No. 5, “ Ye now are 
sorrowful,” in a manner to touch all hearts, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills did justice to his part. Some of the numbers, it is 
only fair to add, were given in grand style. Great.as was. 
the contrast between this sombre work and the “ Hymr 
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of Praise” which followed, the difference in the perform- 
ance was more remarkable. The joyous strains seemed 
to put new life into the chorus, and the singing was 
wonderful for tone and spirit. The Symphony was 
delightfully given, and the soloists, Madame Albani, 
Miss Damian, and Mr. Lloyd, contributed to the general 
excellence. 

Saturday evening, once an “extra” (cheap concert), is 
now to all intents and purposes part of the festival itself. 
This time it was given up to Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose 
music to “‘ Macbeth” and “ Golden Legend ” formed the 
programme. With such soloists as Madame Albani, 
Miss Damian, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Brereton, it 
boots not to say how the latter went. But the chorus- 
singing was the feaiure, especially towards the close, the 
epilogue being sung with glorious and even stupendous 
tone. A verse of the National Anthem brought the 
festival to a termination, not before audience and perfor- 
mers had shown their appreciation of the labours of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who must have been touched by the 
warmth of the demonstration. 

Looking back over the work of the week, one is struck 
by the absence of complete programme compositions. 
With the exception of Wednesday morning, every per- 
formance consisted of two or more works. Is this another 
sign of the times? For the rest nothing but congratula- 
tions can be tendered to all concerned in the carrying out 
of the great undertaking, everything being conducted in 
the most business-like way and going with the precision 
of a machine. Special thanks from all visitors are due 
to Alderman Spark and the able staff assisting him. 

sy SS. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


nd 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE Leipzig musical season was inaugurated by the first 
Gewandhaus concert on Thursday, October the roth, when 
the supporters of our leading institution mustered in 
strong force. The splendid tone of the orchestra was 
remarked in the very first bars, It came almost as a 
surprise, for during the past six months the orchestra has 
only been heard at the theatre, under acoustic disadvan- 
tages frequently animadverted upon in these columns. 
The string quartet does not sound half so splendid at the 
theatre as at the Gewandhaus, where the “strings” are 
not only numerically stronger, but far better in quality, 
and where the performers play with an enthusiasm that is 
perhaps unique. 

Though the new room is far larger than the old one, 
it is fortunately not too large. It has comfortable seat 
accommodation for about 1,600 persons, and for a room 
like this, an orchestra of 40 violins, 12 violas, 12 violon- 
cellos, and 8 basses, with the usual comp'ement of wind 
instruments, is amply sufficient ; especially as the acoustic 
qualities of the room are exceptionally good. 

In the place of our old “leader,” Concertmeister 
Petri, who has left Leipzig for another sphere of work, the 
services of Herr Arno Hilf have been secured. Concert- 
meister Réntgen still retains his accustomed place, and 
Capellmeister Reinecke, whose appearance on the plat- 
form was the signal for long and loud applause, is again 
the conductor. 

The first work on the programme was R. Volkmann’s 
“Festival Overture,” Op. 50. This work, composed in 
celebration of the jubilee of the Pesth Conservatoire of 
Music, abounds with local colour. It is questionable 





whether “nationality in music,” about which there has 
been so much talk of late, ought to be allowed to obtrude 
itself into the larger forms, as there is always danger of 
the “ artistic” being subordinated to the “ national.” 

In Volkmann’s overture, we are glad to state, any 
objection on the above score is entirely outweighed by the 
masterly treatment of the themes. The numerous changes 
of tempo and frequent ritardandi may be counted 
a blemish by some critics. They require very nice 
handling, it is true; but Capellmeister Reinecke proved 
fully equal to the occasion, and the result was an excep- 
tionally fine rendering. 

Fraulein Marie Wittich, of the Dresden Royal Opera, 
made her début before a Leipzig audience at this concert, 
and charmed all hearers by her beautiful voice, as well as 
by the warmth and animation of her performance. 

Her choice fell upon the magnificent concert-air of 
Mendelssohn, which we had not heard for years. Despite 
one or two little mannerisms, her rendering of the air was 
excellent. In her smaller songs Fraulein Wittich was 
less successful ; more from want of care in their selection, 
than want of skill in their performance. Brahms’ “ Wie 
bist du meine Kénigin” was the only one of first-rate 
calibre. R. Franz’s “ Die Haide ist braun” is a strained, 
unnatural production, and “ Aus deinen Augen quellen 
meine Lieder,” by F. Ries, is altogether beneath the 
Gewandhaus standard. We must, in justice, state that 
they afforded good scope for the display of the artiste’s 
voice and method—both excellent, and that they seemed 
to please the audience, who applauded lustily. Between 
the aria and the songs, Haydn’s symphony, “ Le midi,” 
was played. This, strange as it may seem, was quite 
new to the Leipzigers. We failed to notice any particular 
significance of the title, as displayed in the music. But 
that is not a matter of great importance. So long as 
music is intrinsically good, no programme can hurt 
it; and if it be intrinsically bad, no programme 
can save it. The symphony under notice is now 128 
years old, yet most of it sounds as fresh as if written 
yesterday. The slow movement, with its pathetic and 
dramatic bits of recitative, is particularly remarkable. 
There is a delightful minuet, and the fza/e is full of dash 
and sparkle. The first movement is the least interesting, 
but this is easily overlooked when the charms of the rest 
of the work are considered. The important solo violin 
parts received full justice at the hands of Herren Réntgen 
and Arno Hilf, and Herr Klengel, who took the solo 
’cello, played excellently, as is his wont. The symphony 
pleased greatly, and the fale had to be repeated. 
Robert Schumann’s wondrously beautiful Symphony in D 
minor brought the concert to a conclusion. 

Two days later came the First Chamber Music Concert, 
in which Herren Brodsky. Becker, Novagek, and Klengel, 
with Herr Capellmeister Reinecke at the piano, were the 
executants. A beginning was made with Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, very well played. Schubert’s 
Trio in B flat major, Op. 99, with Reinecke at the piano, 
excited a genuine storm of applause. The playing of 
Schumann’s Quartet in E major, at the end of the concert, 
was not quite to our taste. 

The Male Choral Society “ Concordia” has just givena 
jubilee concert to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation. Herr Geidel, the very able director of 
the society, conducted. The instrumental portion of the 
concert comprised the Jubilee Overture of Weber, and 
Schumann’s “ Traiumerei,” both fairly played by a military 
band. We heard also two choruses with orchestral ac- 
companiment—“ In einer Sturmnacht ” (C. Attenhofer), 
arather light composition, and “ Frihlingsdimmerung ” 
(P. Umlauft), which was somewhat heavy. The following 
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choruses a cappella were sung:—“Hymne an die 
Musik ” (V. Lachner), “ Herr Olaf” (C. Hirsch), which 
is a very poor composition, and “Wanderlied” (Carl 
Reinecke). This last was encored. A humorous song, 
‘“‘Liebesschwur,” by M. Zenger, was also down for per- 
formance, and some quite ordinary solo songs by W. 
Berger and E. Meyer-Helmund completed the pro- 
gramme. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


THE first novelty promised for the season, Antonio Smare- 
glia’s Vasall von Szigeth, has, notwithstanding a coarse 
and bloodthirsty libretto, produced a marked impression 
in the first two acts, with a decided falling off in the third. 
The talented composer, who is totally blind, and partially. 
deaf, an Austrian, born at Pola in 1855, and educated 
at Milan, was called repeatedly, along with the singers, 
amongst whom Mesdames Beeth and Papier, and MM: 
Van Dyck, Sommer, and Grengg, earned foremost distinc- 
tion. Hans Richter conducted, and the mzse en scone and 
ballet were magnificent, as usual at our Imperial Opera. 

The revival of Lortzing’s Betden Schiitzen, with Friwlein 
Forster and Herren Mayerhofer, Reichenberg, Schrédter, 
Sommer, and Stoll; and Gluck’s Arvmzda, with Frauen 
Materna and Papier, and Herren Winkelmann, Miiller, 
and Sommer, in the principal parts, are next in order ; 
to be followed by Liszt’s Hetlige Elisabeth, besides 
Wagner’s complete Wibelungen-Tetralogy, and Berlioz’s 
Beatrice und Benedict, with Mesdames Renard, Forster, 
and Papier, and Herr Schrédter, as chief representatives. 
In addition to all this, an agreement is said to have 
been concluded with the Parisian publishers, Choudens, 
for the performance of the last-named composer’s 
Benvenuto Cellini, Paladilhe’s Patrie, and Bizet’s Pecheurs 
des Perles, an operatic menu sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of the most insatiable, with plenty of work for the 
personnel of that truly Imperial establishment. 

The above-named distinguished soprano, Frau Materna, 
has been engaged for the performance of Wagnerian selec- 
tions at the Paris Lamoureux concerts during next winter, 
and the appearance of the now celebrated tenor, Van 
Dyck, has been secured by the payment of a compensa- 
tion for the remainder of his leave of absence, as the 
recent secession of Theodor Reichmann still leaves a gap 
as regards operas dependent upon a really first-rate 
baritone. 

A curious legal squabble has arisen with regard to one 
of the principal dancers, who has received notice to quit 
on account of an (unfortunately unavoidable) advance of 
years, and consequent deterioration of physical charms. 
The lady claimed a pension, whereas the directors of the 
opera maintained that their objection was only to be taken 
in a relative, and not in an absolute sense. In other 
words, the operatic authorities consider the still sprightly 
member of the ballet perfectly competent to captivate and 
fascinate on any other stage except the Vienna Opera, 
where perfect female beauty, especially in the solo dancers, 
is more particularly a szze gué non than in any other 
theatre. Hence the singular result, that a woman, and a 
theatrical performer to boot, did her very best to disparage 
her own powers of attraction. The lady gained the 
day at the first hearing of the case, but the court of 
appeal held that in a quarrel respecting the loss of female 
charms, Madame Themis, with eyes bandaged, could not 
act as a reliable judge, and that the assistance of two 
acknowledged experts, the well-known zmpresarj, Franz 
von Jauner and Carl Blasel, would be required to decide 
the point. Fraulein D—— was, however, again victorious 
(presumably to her “relative” rather than “absolute” 





satisfaction), and the directorate has to disburse an 
annual pension, in addition to about £250 sterling costs 
of the acticn. 

The first new work produced, “an der Wien,” was 
Dellinger’s Kapitin Fracassa, which was favourably, if 
not enthusiastically, received ; and the ancient, historic 
Josephstadt Theater has been reopened under new 
management with a new Jubilee overture, composed and 
directed by the veteran Suppé. 

Our provincial theatres emulate the capital in operatic 
enterprise. Thus at the German Theatre at Prague a 
new opera, Eddystone, libretto and music in Wagnerian 
style by Adolph Wallnéfer, the heroic and Wagnerian 
tenor of that stage, has, zz/er alia, been brought out with 
partial success, whilst at the Bohemian National Opera, 
where Weber’s Oderon has recently been introduced, 
Gluck’s Avmida, Wagner’s Tannhduser, Goldmark’s 
Merlin, and Franchetti’s Asrae/, all in the Czechian 
language. besides a number of national operas, are in 
course of preparation. Nor should the début, on the 
first-named stage, of the young Roumanian baritone, 
Demeter Popovici, pupil’ of our distinguished Professor 
Gansbacher, which led to his immediate engagement, pass 
without notice. 

The scheme of the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ” for 
the present concert season, conductor, Herr Richter, 
includes Handel’s Josua (first performance in Vienna), 
‘* Seligkeiten,” from Liszt’s Chréstus, the third part from 
Robert Schumann’s Faust, Mendelssohn’s 115th Psalm 
(first time), Parzengesang, by Brahms, Beethoven’s Ruinex 
von Athen, Berlioz’s Requiem, Haydn’s Creation, and the 
Matthius Passion, besides some choral works by J. S. 
Bach. 

The programmes of the Wiener Singakademie, under 
the ddton of Max von Weinzierl, comprise Cherubini’s 
eight-part E¢ Jucarnatus, Mendelssohn’s 24th Psalm, 
Schubert’s “Chor der Engel” from Faust, Cornelius’ 
Weitknachtslieder, choral works by Lasso, Isaak, Hasler, 
Homelius, Bach, Handel, Glinka, Goldmark, Weinzierl, 
&e. 

The “Rosé” String Quartet will be assisted by the 
pianists, Madame Annette Essipoff and MM. Johannes 
Brahms, Ignaz Briill, G. Sgambati, B. Stavenhagen, and 
Ed. Schiitt. The following novelties will be given :— 
A violin sonata by Ignaz Brill (MS.), a violoncello sonata 
by Ed. Schiitt (MS.) a pianoforte quartet by G. Sgambati, 
a violin sonata by Richard Strauss, and a new work by 
Johannes Brahms. What say the /adstués of your 
Monday “ Pops” to this? 

The committee of the great choral festival to be held 
here in August next have secured the fine firework grounds 
at the Prater, measuring 44,000 square metres, for their 
principal meetings. No less than 15,000 singers are ex- 
pected, and many persons of note are about to head this 
artistically interesting and likewise, on behalf of the con- 
sumption of lager bier and other economic reasons, de- 
cidedly praiseworthy enterprise. 

The subscription opened for the publication of the very 
interesting memorial pamphlet, “ Beethoven at Dobling,” 
mentioned in a preceding letter, has received large con- 
tributions, amongst others, from the Archduchess Ste- 
phanie (widow of the late Crown Prince Rudolph), 
Nikolaus Dumba, the Vienna Burgomaster, and numerous 
foreign musical societies and amateurs, the New York 
Beethoven Male Chorus alone having taken one hundred 
copies. The booklet is obtainable at the office of the 
Mayor of Oberdébling, near Vienna, for the trifling cost 
of seventy kreuzers. 

The statue erected to the great German minstrel, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, at Bozen, the unveiling of 
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CANTABILE. 


Andante con moto. (J. 80.) Ludwig Berger. 
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From Book IV. 
INTERMEZZO. 


Tempo di Gavotta. (J. 152.) 
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which was announced in my last letter, proved a monu- 
ment of truly ideal beauty of invention and execution, and 
lifts the sculptor, Heinrich Natter, a Tyrolese by birth, 
into the front rank of living artists. The statue of the 
handsome poet, in white marble, measures over three 
metres, and the entire monument over eleven and one-third 
metres in height, and proves an additional attraction to 
one of the loveliest spots and most southern city in 
Austro-Germany. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE reader will find on this month’s music pages two 
studies for the left hand, that weaker half of the pianist’s 
executive forces. They are taken from Mr. Pauer’s com- 
prehensive and extremely useful “Culture of the Left 
Hand,” a collection of material for practice (four books), 
extending from five-finger exercises to brilliant studies. 
The first of the two studies, a Cantabile, comes from the 
pen of Louis Berger, and in its sober but genuine beauty 
proves itself worthy of the composer who enjoys the repu- 
tation of a classic of the pianoforte. The second of the 
two studies, on the other hand, comes not from a master 
of the past, but from one of the present ; it is an Inter- 
mezzo by Mr. E. Pauer, and no less a pleasing composition 
than a well-designed means for the training of the re- 


fractory member. - 








Rebiews. 


—»~— 


Umoristiche (Humoresken) for the pianoforte. Op. 67, 
Book III. By E. DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition 
No. 6120¢ ; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer has made three happy hits with the three 

pieces of the present book. Of these Umoristiche it can 

certainly not be said that there is nothing humorous in 
them. They are indeed inspired by the most delicate 
and delightful humour. In his structural style, Signor 

Del Valle de Paz reminds one strongly of Schumann. 

He too likes to take up one or two short motives and 

work them up, so to speak, mosaically. But for all that, 

there is a by no means despicable amount of originality 
in his compositions, which is shown also by each of the 
three pieces before us, but more perhaps by the last, 

No. 9, than by Nos. 7 and 8, although it is not im- 

probable that we might change our mind on this point 

the very next minute. Pianists will not regret adding 

Signor Del Valle de Paz’s Op. 67 to their stock. 


Valses (Walzer) pour piano. Op. 44. Par X. SCHAR- 
WENKA. (Edition No. 6387 ; net, 1s.6d.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

SCHARWENKA’S Op. 44 consists not so much of two 
waltzes as of two strings of waltzes. The pianoforte style 
is massive and yet supple ; the thoughts in turn martial 
and tender, joyful and depressed, but always manly. 
There is a something in these waltzes which we cannot 
otherwise describe than by the word “eloquence.” Were 
we to follow the composer from beginning to end in his 
two effusions, and indicate the many beauties and com- 
ment on the many points of interest, we should have to 
say a great deal and extend this notice to a considerable 
length ; but we should thereby do the composer no great 
service and the reader a distinct disservice, for as a rule 
such discussions are a weariness to the flesh and fail to 
make clear what they are meant tq make clear. 





Acht Clavierstiicke. Op. 1. 
Hamburg: Aug. Cranz. 
LOOKING through these compositions, we come to the 
conclusion that the composer is a man of a genuinely 
musical nature who has familiarised himself with the 
language and thoughts of his time, but has not yet been 
able to free his individuality from his surging surroundings. 
By this, however, we do not mean to insinuate that these 
eight pieces (two Capricci, two Etudes, three Intermezzi— 
one preceded by a Romanza—and an Impromptu) are 
uninteresting and without attractiveness; nay, the very 
reverse is the case. What we wish to insinuate is that this 
noteworthy work is much more a promise than an achieve- 
ment. And in writing this, we have in our mind that 
Mr. Lamond is a man of more than ordinary talent, not 
one of those commonplace musicians who from time to 
time indulge in composition, or who make the regular 
manufacture of pieces a part of their business. 


Von FREDERIC LAMOND. 


Impromptu in A for the pianoforte. Op. 2, No. 1. 

RICHARD OWEN. London: Augener & Co. 
Mr. OWEN’s “ Impromptu ” does not shine bya wealth of 
motive, but what there is of it is acceptable, more especially 
in the first section. The composition taken as a whole 
makes a very good impression. There is something 
sweet and delicate about it. It has a certain perfume, 
and betrays a refined mind. In short, we shall be glad 
to meet Mr. Owen soon again. 


By 


“Sous la fenctre,” “ Danse féerique,’ and “Dans la 
chaumiére,’ for piano. By EDOUARD POTJES. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THESE are capital drawing-room pieces, elegant and not 

difficult. Our composer does not soar, rave, and dream 

ecstatic dreams, still less does he apfrofondir les choses. 

But he knows how to chat and sing pleasantly, as he 

convincingly shows in the sprightly, by no means senti- 

mental serenata Sous la fenétre( Andantino), the piquant 
light-footed, swift-winged Danse feerique (Allegro non 
troppo), and the simple, homely idyl Dans la chaumtore 

(Allegretto innocente). . 


L’Adieu. Mélodie pour piano. Op. 286. 

KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 
WE have here another offspring of F. Kirchner’s prolific 
muse. It is at least as satisfactory as its predecessors— 
throughout melodious, simple and easy, and yet not un- 
interesting and ineffective. After a first section (F major, 
A major, F major) with the melody for the right hand and 
a quaver accompaniment, here and there interrupted by 
a few semiquavers, for the left hand, we have a middle 
section (B flat major) with the melody for the left hand, 
and a semiquaver accompaniment (guasi arpa) for the 
right hand. A repetition of the first section with an 
extended close brings us to the end of this Andantino 
espresstvo. 


By F. 


Printemps et Jeunesse. Valse de Salon pour piano. 
E. RuBINni. London: C. Ducci & Co. 

A PRETTY waltz, neither trite nor too vecherch’. ‘The 

easy graceful flow of Signor Rubini’s composition is really 

pleasing, and nobody need be ashamed to play it. 


Par 


Six Songs without words for the pianoforte. 


By OSCAR 
WAGNER. Book I. London: Augener and Co. 


THE first book of Herr Oscar Wagner’s Sechs Liedchen 
ohne Worte (six little songs without words) contains 
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Sehnsucht (Longing), Spinnlied (Spinning-song), and 
Hingebung (Devotion). We can warmly recommend 
these melodious and thoroughly pleasing easy pieces, each 
of which has a character of its own. There is real 
feeling in them, and some music too. 


Six Petits Morceaux pour piano & six mains. Arrangés 
par CORNELIUS GURLITT. London: Augener & Co. 


THE first two instalments of this series of six-handed 
pieces for three performers on one piano bring a hunting 
tune (Air de Chasse) by C. Czerny, and a Hussar March 
(Husarenmarsch) by C. Gurlitt. These easy pieces are 
spirited, and the arranger has not failed in his duty of 
making them effective. So there is no impediment why 


any three desiring union may not be joined together. 


Original pieces for the organ. By F. E. GLADSTONE. 
(Edition No. 5799; net, 2s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


ORGANISTS are sure to give a good reception to Mr. 
Gladstone’s ten original pieces—an Introduction and 
Fughetta, a Postlude, an Allegro moderato, two Melodies, 
an Andantino, an In Modo di Minuettto, a Prelude, a 
Postlude, andan Andantecon moto. These compositions 
are not strikingly novel in invention, but natural, pleasing, 
and effective. Naturalness is an excellent quality, 
especially combined with melodiousness and correctness 
of style ; we of the present day cannot pretend that we 
have too much of it and wish something else for a change. 
To many organists it will be welcome information that 
Mr. Gladstone’s pieces are not very exacting. 


Classical Violin Music of celebrated masters of the ‘17th 
and 18th centuries. Edited by GUSTAV JENSEN. 
Book V.: Sonata by JEAN BAPTISTE SENAILLE 
(Edition No. 7405; net, 1Is.); Book VI.: three 
Sonatas by ARCANGELO CORELLI. (Edition No. 
7406 ; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener and Co. 


HERR’ GUSTAV JENSEN here presents lovers of the 
violin and of good violin music with a sonata in G minor 
by J. B. Senaillé and three sonatas by Corelli, and pre- 
sents these works not as originally published, with a 
simple thorough-bass, but with a tasteful, musicianly 
accompaniment for the piano. The players of our time 
have not the practice necessary for the satisfactory 
execution of an impromptu accompaniment, with nothing 
to guide them but a bass part with a few figures. Hence, 
somebody is wanted to do the work for them once for all. 
And in Herr Jensen the proper person has been found 
for the task. J. B. Senaillé’s sonata, which, if somewhat 
slight, is prettily graceful, consists of a Largo, an Alle- 
gro, a Largo (non lento,qguast Andante),and an Aria—each 
and all, with the exception of the first, independent 
movements complete in themselves. Arcangelo Corelli’s 
Op. 5, from which the sonatas in question are taken 
(Nos. 9, 8, and 11,in A major, E minor, and E major), was 
his most popular work, and the only one for one violin 
and an accompanying bass. He occupies so high a 
position in the Pantheon of composers for the violin, and 
his fame and the appreciation of his merits are so uni- 
versal, that to praise him would be not only a superfluity, 
but even an impertinence. Senaillé’s sonata is more 
modern— somewhat nearer our own sonata in form, and 
also in matter ; but what Corelli gives is a something in 
its way perfect and unsurpassable, however different it 
may be from other excellent things. 





Croguis musicales: Six morceaux pour violon et piano. 
Par JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. London: Augener and Co. 


ONLY the first two of this series of six pieces are as yet 
before us. They are an Andantino and a Mazourka- 
Caprice. The former is called A “antique, and its quiet, 
old-world quaintness justifies the title. Both pieces are 
well written, and very pretty ; and, as they are also easy, 
their fortune ought to be made. 


Dix petits Morceaux pour violon et piano. Op 122A. 
Par C. REINECKE. (Edition No. 7541 ; net, 2s. 6d ) 
London: Augener and Co. 


It is impossible to praise Reinecke’s little pieces for 
violin and piano too highly; or to grow too enthusiastic 
over them. They are the zon plus ultra of this kind of 
composition. Simple in form and matter, so as to be 
within the technical and intellectual grasp of young 
players, they are yet so full of beauty, feeling, delicacy, 
and esprit, that even the most exacting grown-up person 
will listen to them with delight. Reinecke’s Op. 122A 
is unquestionably a series of the most exquisite character 
pieces. It begins with a charming Prelude, in which the 
violinist does nothing but tune the strings of his instru- 
ment; then comes a bewitching Chansonette ; next a 
curious “To the Guitar ;” and after this follow the charac- 
teristic Savoyard, interesting Variations on the C major 
scale#a graceful Rustic Dance, a “ Duet across the River” 
(Wechselgesang titers Wasser her), an uncouth Gavotte, 
a capital Miniature Sonata in four movements (Ad/egro 
moderato, Andantino, Scherzino, and Rondino), and the 
funny Harlequin. In short, here is a real chef-@auvre. 


Six Little Songs (Six Chansons dans la forme populaire) 
with pianoforte accompaniment by J. B. WECKER- 
LIN. (Edition No. 8952 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
and Co. 


M. WECKERLIN’S little songs in. the popular style have 
nothing of the nature of English and German songs: about 
them. They are light and easy compositions, either in 
2 or £ time, of a strongly pronounced French type. They 
remind one of comic operas, operettas, and vaudevilles 
from the other side of the Channel, but keep vulgarity 
always at a safe distance. The tripping rhythm and 
melody, with their gazté de ceur and vivacity, cannot 
fail to please and exhilarate. Only English words (by 
E. M. Traquair) are given, but they are pretty as well as 
appropriate. The six songs in question are these: (1) 
Cresses green (When I was young and pretty) ; (2) Sweet 
Christmas time (The chough and crow, where fields are 
fallow); (3) My father had a garden only ; (4) My Daisy 
Marguerite (My bonny shepherd lad); (5) The white 
rose tree (O, once I pulled the fairest roses) ; (6) Maidens 
three in Paris city. 


Two-part Songs for female voices with pianoforte accom- 
paniment by H. HEALE (Edition No. 4009a and 4; 
net, 3d. each), JOHN ACTON (Edition No. 4061¢ and 
d; net, 3d. each), HERBERT F. SHARPE (Edition 
No. 4126/, net, 4d.). London: Augener and Co. 


OF H. Heale’s two part-songs, we prefer the sinuous and 
insinuating “The Rainbow ” (Soft falls the wild reviving 
show’r) to its companion, which, although entitled “ The 
Light of Stars” (The night is come, but not too soon), 
has in it more of the gloom of night than the glimmer 
and glitter of the stars. The most striking characteristics 
of John Acton’s songs are brightness and freshness : they 
are unmistakable in the Zen/o of “ Roving Zephyrs ” (The 
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zephyrs rove amid the trees), as well as in the A//legretto 
of “Sing on, O Nightingale.” Herbert F. Sharpe’s 
“Tenth Song of the Year” (Come, the faggots gather) 
shows a degree of, high spirits which is not a little credit- 
able to the composer in the face of November. 


The Fishers. Two-part Chorus for male voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. By H. HEALE. London: 
Augener and Co. 


WE reviewed this composition already last month, 
when it came before us in the form of a two-part chorus 
for female voices. The words—not in the least unsuit- 
able for ladies—are perhaps more suitable for men ; and 
the rollicking character of most of the music accords 
likewise well with the nature of the new interpreters. 


Four-part Songs by ROBERT SCHUMANN. (Edition Nos. 
4625 and 4626a and 4, respectively, net, 3d., 4d., 
and 6d.) London: Augener and Co. 

THE three items that have been sent us are Nos. 

4 and 5 of Schumann’s Op. 146, the fourth book of 

Romances and Ballads for chorus (soprano, alto, tenor, 

and bass). The simple Summer Song (“Song its dream 

enwreathed, Spring-tide came”) is lovely. “ The Music on 
the River,” entitled in German Das Schifflein, is no less 
lovely. In it the composer introduces a soprano solo 
and a flute and horn. The instruments add nothing to 
the design, but their beautiful sonority adds to the 
general effect. No. 46262 of the present edition contains 
the composition without the two instrumental parts ; No. 
46264, with them. 


Verseichniss der bis jetzt im Druck erschienenen Compo- 
sitionen von CARL REINECKE; susammengestellt 
und herausgegeben von F RANZ REINECKE.” Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 

To the numerous admirers of the Leipzig Kafel/meister, 

this catalogue of all Carl Reinecke’s works at present 

published, will give some idea of his activity as a com- 
poser. The first part of the catalogue, which comprises 
every genre of composition from the musical Aindergarten 
to a five-act Opera, is carefully arranged according to 

Opus number, to which is attached the year of its compo- 

sition ; the list is completed up to date, and ends with 

Op. 206. Further, there is a list of the works arranged 

into classes, and an index to the commencement of the 

songs; there are also separate classes for collective 
works and for arrangements. To each work is added the 
name of the German publisher, but we miss all mention 
of the name of the publishers who hold the copyright out 
of Germany. This is an omission we cannot well pass 
unnoticed, since many of Reinecke’s works (for instance, 
the Children’s Songs, Cantatas for female voices, Minia- 
ture and other Sonatinas, easy Pieces for Pianoforte 

Solo, Duet, and Violin and Piano), are the copyright 

of English houses, and must therefore not be imported 

here. This is an oversight that can easily be remedied 
in future editions, of which we trust there will be many 

augmented ones. + 


Musicians of all Times. A Concise Dictionary of 
Musical Biography, compiled by DAVID BaAPTIE. 
London: J. Curwen & Sons. 

THIS is a handy little book for the student who wishes 

to know at a glance when and where a musician lived, 

and what his special musical branch was. More is not 
given, nor would it be possible to do so in a book of such 












small dimensions, containing nearly 12.000 names. The 
compiler has brought the work well up to date, and has 
carefully edited it. 





The Sword of Argantyr. A Cantata in four scenes. 
Written for the Leeds Festival by F. CORDER. 
London : Forsyth Brothers. 


THE libretto, founded on a Norse poem, has great merits. 
The story is well dramatised, although the verses are 
unequal. The opening lines evince poetic craftsmanship, 
and towards the end Mr. Corder rises to the height of his 
great argument. As to the music, it is difficult for us, 
who had not the pleasure of hearing the work at Leeds 
(where it was well received), to express a conclusive 


opinion. With composers of the old school it was pos- - 


sible to gather their conceptions from the vocal score, at 
least to a considerable extent ; but with the composers of 
the advanced school of to-day it is altogether different, 
and Mr. Corder must be numbered with the vanguard. 
He avails himself of the latest discoveries in musical war- 
fare, and no audacity is too audacious for him if his 
fancy inclines him that way. But his fancy does not 
always thus incline him ; for not unfrequently he who on 
the whole is not given to furnishing milk for babes, is all 
sweetness and blandness. Take, for instance, the instru- 
mental intermezzo and the following tenor solo. Where 
have we the genuine Corder, where does he put on a mask ? 
In most of the music at Argantyr’s grave there is too 
much of that sweetness and blandness—from the hero- 
maiden and the ghost of a king we expect something more 
stern and awe-inspiring. But though we may note con- 
ventionalities in the words, and inconsistencies of style in 
the music, we cannot go through the score without dis- 
covering innumerable beauties, and becoming aware of 
much power and an all-pervading cleverness. 





Christ Blesseth the Children. A reading in church recita- 
tion and chorus. The words selected by J. POWELL 
METCALFE, M.A. The music by PERCY GODFREY. 
(Edition No. 9,129; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


As the popularity of this kind of sacred music is on the 
increase, Mr. Godfrey’s work helps to meet a demand to 
which there is at present only an extremely limited supply. 
The title sufficiently indicates that the composition consists 
of monotone recitations with a harmonic accompaniment, 
and choruses. These latter are for soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass ; a different way of performing them is, however, 
permissible. But we had better give the composer’s pre- 
fatory note. “In case tenors and basses are not avail- 
able,” he says, “the music may be sung by the two upper 
parts ; or, if possible, by two alternate choirs of trebles, 
one taking the upper part and the other the second.—The 
recitative may be either read or intoned by the clergy- 
man ; and if the work is performed as a whole, there 
ought to be no break.— Whenever possible, the accompani- 
ment to the recitative should be played on the swell 
organ.” Mr. Godfrey has steadily kept in view the two 
chief conditions of works of this class if they are to fulfil 
their purpose: simplicity and easy intelligibility. Tne 
divisions of Christ Blesseth the Chilaren areas follows : —(1) 
Prologue—Chorus (“1 Will Mention the Loving Kindness 
of the Lord”); (2) Recitation (“ They Brought Young 
Children to Christ”) ; (3) Chorus (“ Blessed are the Poor 
in Spirit”) ; (4) Recitation (“And Jesus Called a Little 
Child unto Him”); (5) Chorus (“ Behold, I Send an 
Angel before Thee”); (6) Recitation (“And He Sat 
Down, and Called the Twelve ’’) ; and (7) Chorus (“ Thy 
Sun Shall No More Go Down”). 
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May Margaret. Choral Ballad for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass. Words by JOHN PAYNE. Music by 
ERSKINE ALLON. London: The London Music 
Publishing Co. 

THIS is the largest work of Mr. Erskine Allon we have 
as yet seen, and, we think, the best. He has clothed 
romantic words in more glowingly romantic music. 
There is undoubtedly life in this music: you feel its 
warmth and pulsations. Its chief characteristic is a 
beautiful sensuousness—suavity in melody, piquancy and 
luxuriance in harmony. The interesting instrumental In- 
termezzo, ‘‘In Elf-land,” deserves special mention. Worse 
compositions have been incorporated in festival pro- 
grammes; and societies in search of something new 
may do well to take Mr. Allon’s choral ballad into con- 
sideration, 


Proceedings of the Musical Association, Fifteenth 
Session, 1888-89. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


THE papers read during the session of 1888-89, and the 
discussions thereon, were above rather than below the 
average level attained at the Musical Association. Mr. 
Ridley Prentice began with a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of “ Brotherhood’s Technicon,” and was supported 
in this by Mr. Walter Pye, a surgeon, who made a state- 
ment of some length. A paper on “ The Instincts of 
Musical Form,” by Edmund H. Turpin, though somewhat 
lacking in clearness of ideas and precision of expression, 
was decidedly stimulating. It induced Dr. C. Hubert 
Parry to make his weighty voice heard on the subject of 
form. He rightly pointed out the importance of key and 
key-relationship in this connection ; but in his zeal to 
claim due recognition for them, he seems to us to have 
overshot the mark. His analysis of the first sonata of 
Beethoven (F minor) proved too much for this work, and 
too little for musical composition generally. But his con- 
tention was right in the main, and his timely remarks one 
of the best fruits of the Association’s meetings. Mr. F. 
Corder dealt in an interesting manner with an interesting 
subject. The title which he chose for his paper, ‘‘ Closes,” 
was, however, misleading, as it was not closes generally, 
but exceptional and eccentric closes he took notice of. 
Mr. George Ashdown came forward with an excellent 
paper on “ Matters, Chiefly Architectural, Relating to the 
Accommodation of the Organ in Churches and Other 
Buildings.” Mr. E. J. Payne then took for his subject : 
“ The Viola da Gamba,” and illustrated it by the exhibi- 
tion of four specimens, and, assisted by Miss B. C, 
Beevor and Mr. Currey, by the performance of some com- 
positions for this obsolete instrument. More historic 
work of this kind would be desirable. In his thoughtful 
paper on “ The Laws of Progress in Music,” Mr. Edgar F. 
Jacques drew the attention of his hearers to some of 
Herbert Spencer’s views on music. Mr. Arthur Hill’s 
“ Rate-aided Schools of Music” advocated the establish- 
ment of schools similar to one in the city of Cork, where 
solfeggio and harmony, and also instrumental music, are 
taught at low fees. The last paper of the session, “‘ Notes 
on the Action of Musical Reeds,” was read by Dr. D. J. 
Blaikley, who on this occasion proved himself again one 
of the most useful of the active members of the Musical 
Association. 


The Candidate in Music. By HENRY FISHER, Mus 
Doc. London: J. Curwen & Sons. ; 


WE do not pretend to have read and examined the whole 
of this publication, but we have looked into it here and 
there, and what we have seen is correct, and clearly ex- 
pressed. In view of the never-ceasing influx of primer 





and examination literature, it was impossible to do more. 
The author—as we gather from the preface—heartily 
despises those poor ignoramuses who ventured some time 
ago to protest against the now raging examination pest. 
But if he would give “ five minutes’ earnest thought to the 
subject of examination,” he must come to the conclusion 
that our musical examinations do incalculable harm—dis- 
turbing ‘the regular course of teaching, and breeding 
conceit and illusions in those who stand above all in need 
of humility and enlightenment. ‘Some examinations 
include only the more elementary portions of the rudi- 
ments of music, rejecting such things as the C clef, com- 
pound time, minor scales, and chromatic intervals. It 
will be found that each chapter has been so planned as to 
meet these restrictions, and that careful selection of the 
needful paragraphs will guard the student against unneces- 
sary labour.” Now, we should like to ask Dr. Fisher if 
he thinks that examinations should be held for, and certifi- 
cates given to learners of music who are still ignorant of 
such elementary matters as compound time and the 
chromatic scale? Of what teaching with a view to 
examination leads to, we have a specimen in the above- 
quoted paragraph. Whatever is not needed for examina- 
tion is ‘ unnecessary labour.” 








Concerts. 
By J.B. K. 


—p~— 


OTTO HEGNER AND PABLO SARASATE, 


THE musical season has been inaugurated by two performers 
representative of two extreme phases of executive art, although 
each intensely attractive in his way, namely, the foremost living 
boy-pianist, Otto Hegner, and one of the most consummate 
masters of the day, the violin virtuoso, Pablo Sarasate. 

That one so genuinely devoted to his task as the young Swiss 
has marked further steps in advance in the perfecting of his 
powers of ¢echnigue and expression, which have excited the 
unreserved and legitimate astonishment and admiration of 
musical London since his début amongst us, is proved conclu- 
sively by his eminently intelligent and sympathetic reading of 
such works as Beethoven’s beautiful Sonata in D, Op. 10, 
No. 3, his only fault (as an infant-prodigy) being his rapid physical 
growth, a fault which is, however, more than compensated 
by his undoubted qualification for the highest artistic distinction 
in years to come. 

The performances given consisted of two Pianoforte Recitals 
and two Orchestral Concerts. The former comprised some of 
the usual standard works by Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Chopin, besides some dravura pieces by Liszt and Tausig, 
and last, but not least, a “‘ Suite”. from this remarkable youth’s 
own pen—a happy blending of the ancient and modern style of 
composition—testified to considerable theoretic skill no less than 
to very pronounced creative gifts and captivating fancy, as 
pianists may judge for themselves, this pleasing and striking 
work being about to be published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co. 

It should be added that the whole of the pianoforte music was 
played without book, including Weber’s ‘* Concertstiick ” and 
Chopin’s enormously difficult Concerto in E minor at the two 
other concerts, the orchestral occompaniment being supplied by 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, whder the baton of 
Mr. George Mount—a ‘‘new departure,” which means taking 
the bread out of the mouths of a large body of deserving 
professionals, and one especially reprehensible in London, 
which, unlike any other European capital, has no opera at this 
time of the year. The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
should confine its displays to its own concerts and for charitable 
purposes, where, moreover, the needful measure of indulgence 
may properly be claimed by amateur orchestral performances, 
which, however creditable as such, cannot hope to attain either 
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the intonation, precision, or the tone-colour of a competent pro- 
fessional band such as one has a right to expect at a similar concert. 

The ‘Royal Amateurs” also contributed a selection of 
orchestral music, including some of their well-known chevaux 
de bataille, such as O. Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas (by the way, unquestionably one of the 
master’s finest, most original, and dramatically powerful in- 
spirations, although not considered so by himself), with, as a 
somewhat singular associate, Balfe’s. Bohemian Girl Overture 
and Massenet’s Dernier Somme de la Vierge, which, from its 
sensuous character, seems rather to illustrate the last dream of a 
maiden preceding her wedding day than a page from sacred 
oratorio: the French master’s La Vierge. 

The somewhat superabundant orchestral performances received 
a welcome relief from the singing of the charming American 
soprano Miss Nikita, whose vocal powers and executive brilliancy 
(barring an as yet imperfect /v7//e) are absolutely surprising in one 
so young (born in August, 1872). 

Herr Max Heinrich was entitled to sincere sympathy in his 
struggle against a discordant orchestral accompaniment in his 
(somewhat dragging) delivery of ‘‘O du, mein holder Abend- 
stern’? from Zannhduser, the prominent harp passages being 
supplied by the ‘‘ Steinway Grand” (shades of Richard Wag- 
ner !). The accomplished baritone found, however, full scope 
for the display of his telling voice and poetic expression in 
Schubert’s wonderful Lied, ‘* Die Allmacht,” which would have 
had a better chance of more general appreciation in an earlier 
portion of the programme. Signor Li Calsi was the pianoforte 
accompanist. 

Otto Hegner is about to perform extensive American engage- 
ments, when—members of the Protection of Children Societies 
will be glad to learn—his parents, too wise to ‘‘kill the goose 
for the golden eggs,” will limit his public appearances to five 
concerts in each fortnight. 

_ Pablo Sarasate, who returned to us after an unusually short 
interval, opened likewise a series of three farewell concerts 
before his departure for America at the same hall (St. James’s). 

After the full account given of the preceding series last summer, 
it will suffice to say that large and enthusiastic crowds are again 
attracted by the singularly captivating art of this famous virtuoso, 
who, unlike most other performers, seems invariably ‘‘at his 
best,” and that the present scheme consists of one chamber 
music and two orchestral concerts. 

The programme of the former included Saint-Saens’ interesting 
Sonata, Op. 75, in D minor (first played here by Herr Peiniger, 
with the composer at the piano) Schubert’s unequal, but in part 
extremely beautiful Fantasia, Op. 159, Raff’s effective ‘* Fée 
d’Amour,” Op. 67, and Dv6rak’s ‘* Danses Slaves,” Op. 72, for 
pianoforte and violin, the pianoforte part being again undertaken 
by that charming artiste, Madame Berthe Marx, who also added 
some soli by Chopin and Saint-Saéns. 

Notice of the two orchestral concerts is reserved for next 
month, 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


EcLEcTIC as usual, the inaugural concert of the season illus- 
trated many styles and divers nationalities—German, French, 
Polish, and English, in musical composition. 

The purely orchestral performances introduced Sterndale 
Bennett’s ‘* Woodnymph” Overture, being, after his ‘‘ Parisina,”’ 
probably his best, and superior to the ‘‘ Naiades” because, with a 
dash of Spohr, less absolutely Mendelssohnian in character—the 
last-named work having a little while ago, not altogether in- 
excusably, actually been quoted as an overture by Mendelssohn 
in’a contemporary criticism. 

The delicacy and grace of the ‘‘ Woodnymph ” received an ad- 
mirable contrast from R. Wagner’s massive, intensely dramatic, 
and ever effective Zannhéuser Prelude (introduced in memory 
of the Premiére of the opera at the corresponding date, the 
19th of October, in 1845, at’ Dresden); and Beethoven’s 
mighty C minor Symphony stood well between the two, the 
execution of the whole being, asa matter of course, of a high 
order. Yet we cannot help pointing out that the needful 
entrain, which Herr August Manns knows so well how to 


impart to his forces, was at times neutralised by adopting a 
slackening of time in iano passages in the case of the 
symphony. 

Novelty, hardly ever absent from these excellent entertain- 
ments, was confined to an Interlude from Massenet’s opera 
Esclarmonde, recently produced in Paris, a piece of a well- 
known and well-worn French pattern, which might just as wel 
be signed by A. Thomas, or Gounod, or Mass¢, or by any other | 
of a host of clever but in many cases uninspired composers across 
the Channel. 

That Saint-Saéns’ Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in G minor, 
and, indeed, for that matter, like all four concertos of the fore- 
most French writer of absolute music, stands forth as a piece 
of altogether a different stamp, rich in ideas of genuine beauty, 
power, and, for the most part, distinct originality, worked out 
with consummate ingenuity and mastership, and written at the 
same time with a view to great and legitimate pianistic effect as 
only a perfect master of the instrument like the distinguished 
pianist-organist composer could write, is nothing new to those 
who are familiar with this fine work, which is, indeed, taking 
rank with the prominent favourites of its class. And in this and 
in its artistic rendering by Madame Roger-Miclos, of Parisian 
and Covent Garden Promenade Concert reputation, the 
interest of the afternoon chiefly centred. The clever pianist 
also gave a pleasing morceau, ‘‘ Inqui¢tude,” containing a 
charmingly melodious second subject by Georges Pfeiffer, whose 
more important orchestral and chamber, as well as lighter 
pianoforte works, deserve better appreciation in this country ; 
and Chopin’s “‘ Polonaise in E flat,” or, more correctly, “‘ An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise, Op. 22.” 

The only vocalist, a host in himself, was Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who sang the beautiful ‘‘ Prayer” from Wagner’s A%zensé, in 
which, by the way, the well-known ‘‘* turn” was taken by the 
band from the note above (instead of below) the principal note, 
as distinctly directed by the composer (see MONTHLY MusICcAL 
REcorD of 1st August). How by the singer, we could not 
clearly make out. 

The second vocal contribution consisted in a tuneful Serenade, 
‘*O Moon of Night,” composed and effectively scored by the 
above-named conductor, Herr August Manns. 

On the whole, the result of the first concert may be accepted 
as an auspicious omen for the success of the remainder of this, 
the 34th, season of the ‘* Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts.” 

Ervratun:.—The opening paragraph of “Opera and Concerts” in our 
October number should have read: “facetious addendum,” instead of 
“facetious during the dead season.” 








Musical Potes. 


sacniilaiaa 
THE two principal Paris opera-houses show as yet no 


sign of healthy activity. Their directors are perfectly 
satisfied with attracting the visitors which the Exhibition 
brings to the city, and this they succeed in doing with the 
old stock pieces. The greatest effort the directors of the 
Opéra seem to be at present capable of is a revival of 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mme. Melba in 
the principal part. The other parts will be taken by 
Cossira (Edgard), Bérardi (Ashton), Warmbrodt (Arthur), 
Gallois (Gilbert), and Ballard (Raymond). Saint-Saéns’ 
Ascanio, although not yet in sight, is occasionally men- 
tioned. So, for instance, it is said that the part destined 
for Mile. Richard will be given to Mme. Gravitre, a newly 
engaged artiste, who formerly was a member of the 
company under the name of Mlle. Figuet. The brothers 
Reszke and Lassalle have returned to their posts, which, 
of course, improves matters considerably. 

FROM the Opéra Comique no more exciting news comes 
than that of a revival of Deffés’ one-act Ca/é du Roz, and 
of the commencement of the rehearsals of Victoria 
Jonciére’s Dimitri. 

M. COLONNE and M. Lamoureux resumed their concerts 
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oa the 20th of October; the former with Berlioz’s Za 
Damnation de Faust (soloists: Mme. Krauss, and MM. 
Vergnet, Lauwers, and Augiers), and the latter with 
Schumann’s E flat major symphony, Beethoven’s C major 
concerto, and other compositions (soloists : Mlle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg, and MM. Faure, Talazac, &c.) 

BENJAMIN GODARD has finished the instrumentation of 
his opera Dante for the Opéra Comique. Thanks to the 
indiscretion (?) of M. Georges Boyer of the Figaro, 
Paris is now in possession of an analysis of the poem, 
The thing has certainly the appearance of effectiveness. 
But, poor Dante, how they have mangled him ! 

ANOTHER composition which M. Godard has brought to 
completion is Sainte Genevieve, a sacred legend for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra. Louis Gallet wrote the libretto 
originally for Georges Bizet. 

RAOUL PUGNO is likewise displaying a great activity. 
He is at work ona four-act comic opera, Lénzk ; has nearly 
finished the orchestration of a dramatic symphony, 
Prometheus ; and is about to take in hand a grand spec- 
tacular ballet. The libretto of the dramatic symphony is 
by Charles Grandmougin, those of the opera and the 
ballet are by Charles Raymond and Léon Durocher. 

GABRIEL PIERNKE isfinishing a lyrical drama, La Vendée, 
of which the libretto has been furnished by Charles Foley 
and Adolphe Brisson. 

CAMILLE.DE LOCLE has left Capri for Paris in order to 
consult with Ernest Reyer about an opera libretto. 
Nobody knows what the subject will be, but everybody is 
sure that the title will begin with an “S,” like all the other 
operas of Reyer: Sé/am, Sacountala, La Statue, Sigurd, 
and Salammbé. 

THE members of the Section des Auditions Musicales, 
and of the jury of the 13th class (musical instruments), 
have given Ambroise Thomas, their president, a banquet 
at the Hotel Contiicntal. The affair passed off brilliantly 
and with many <harmirg speeches, among which the 
most notable were those of the composer Léo Delibes and 
the official representatives, M. Tirard and M. Laroumet. 

LATELY a Belgian concert was given at the Paris 
Trocadero. The composers represented in the programme 
were: Wamback, Grétry, Jehin, Fernand Le Borne, J. 
Blockx, Peter Benoit, Radoux, Servais, Vieuxtemps, 
Lassen, and Gevaert. M. Jehin conducted the orchestra 
of the Opéra Comique. Among the soloists were the 
violinist Marsick, and the singers Mmes. Bosman and 
Dufranc, and Mile. Deschamps, and M. Soulacroix. 

BERLIOZ wrote the following touching words on the copy 
of the score of the opera Les Zroyens, which he presented 
to his son—it is the opera which proved a failure in Paris, 
and will this winter be performed at Carlsruhe, Berlin, and 
Weimar :— 

MON CHER LoulIs,—Garde cette partition, et qu’en te rappellant 
l’Apreté de ma carriére, elle te fasse paraitre plus supportables les 
difficultés de la tienne. Ton pére qui t’aime, 

HECTOR BERLIOZ. 

You know, Wagner's Stegfried was to be produced at 
the Brussels La Monnaie. Now there are rumours that 
the project is likely to come to nothing. Some.say.that 
Mme. Wagner won’t hear of a Steg fried performance with 
Victor Wilder’s translation, others that the publishers are 
making the directors wait for their signature of the.contract 
that is to be concluded between them. 

A M. GILSON, thus far unknown to fame, has carried 
off the Belgian Prix de Rome. 

BARWOLFF, the conductor at La Monnaie, has been 
elected conductor of the Brussels Association des Artistes 
Musiciens. 

THE Berlin concert season was opened on October 2nd 
py the first concert of the Royal Orchestra under Kahl’s 





conductorship. The principal items in the programme 
were Rheinberger’s Wadlenstein’s Lager and Beethoven’s 
C major symphony. The concerts of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra were resumed on October 6th. The first 
popular Philharmonic: concert brought us a novelty, a 
sinfonietta in D, by Gouvy. 

THE reader will remember that in the month of Sep- 
tember several festival concerts were given in connection 
with the Hamburg Exhibition. The chief item of 
interest at one was Brahms’ new work, “ Deutsche Fest- und 
Gedenkspriiche” for chorus @ cappella, sung under the 
direction of J. Spengel by 400 ladies and gentlemen; at 
another, conducted by Dr. Hans von Biilow, two waltzes 
by Johann Strauss, “ Volkssiinger’’ and “ Phénixschwingen.” 
Dr. Wilhelm Langhans writes with regard to this in the 
Berliner Borsen Courier: “Many a_ severely classical 
critic will have been horrified at the incorporation of these 
waltzes in a classical programme. A Biilow, a Beethoven 
interpreter far excellence, conducts a waltz! Let us hide 
our heads !—so I hear more than one exclaim. Now, 
I occupy an altogether different standpoint ; I reject in 
music every kind of regulation as regards rank, and know 
only of two categories of it: goodand bad music. To the 
former a good waltz may as well belong as a symphony or 
any other genus of music ; and when a clever conductor 
goes in for it with all his might, it seems to me that the 
saying Res severa est verum gaudium is here thoroughly 
appropriate, certainly much more so than when, as so 
often happens, a Beethoven symphony is played off 
thoughtlessly.” 

Der Meisterdieb, a new opera by Lindner, and Die 
Madchen von Schilda, an opera by Alban Forster, got 
good receptions at Dresden. 

ON September 29th took place at Prague a successful 
first performance of Adolf Wallnéfer’s opera Eddystone. 

JULIUS KNIESE, of Breslau, the chorus conductor and 
stage manager of the Bayreuth festivals, has taken up his 
abode in Bayreuth, Mme. Cosima Wagner having engaged 
him as her assistant and counsellor. 

SIEGFRIED WAGNER, the son of the composer, is said 
to have chosen the musical career, and to have already 
entered the Raff Conservatorium at Frankfort. He has 
been destined for the direction of the Bayreuth festivals. 

MARY KREss has resumed her artistic activity by a 
concert in Dresden on the 18th October. 

TERESINA TUA, whowas seriously ill, is quite well again, 
indeed so well that her forthcoming marriage with Count 
Franchi-Verney is announced. The Count writes musical 
feuilletons in a Turin paper under the pseudonym of 
Ippolito Valletta. 

EFFORTS are made to secure the services of Franco 
Faccio for the conservatorio of Parma in place of the late 
Bottesini. Verdi takes a great interest in this institution. 

IN the first days of November a new opera, William 
Radcliffe, by Emilio Pizzi, will be produced at Bologna. 

La Mandragola, a three-act operetta by the Prince of 
Teora, is announced from Milan (Teatro Fossati). The 
libretto, after Macchiavelli’s comedy, is by L. Guidi. 

THE premiére of Lo. Schiavo, of which the words are 
by R. Paravicini, and the music is by Carlos Gomes, took 
place on September 28th at Rio Janeiro, and proved a 
great success. 

THE Pesth theatre promises this season among other 
novelties a new ballet, entitled Czardas, whith is to be 
a history of the dance, like the Vienna ballet Wzener 
Walzer. 

THE St. Petersburg ballet—150 persons, with costumes 
and all the rest—intend to pay Paris a visit during next 
Lent. They will give performances of Pygmalion at the 
Eden theatre. 
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Majesty’s Theatre, the Wénestre/ remarks : 
bisurre: plus elle siffle, plus le public applaudit.” 


WITH regard to Miss Alice Shaw’s whistling at Her 
“ Particularite 


FROM Paris is announced the death, at the age of 77, 
of Loisa Puget, who in the second quarter of this century 


charmed France with her songs (vomances). 
ventured to write for the stage, but without success : 


She twice 


in 


1836 the one-act comic opera, Le Mauvais Cei/, and in 


1869 the operetta La Vet/leuse. 
dramatic author, married her in 1842. 


Gustave Lemoine, the 





Novrice.—The continuation of Mr. 


Stephen S. ‘Stratton’s 


article on Bach’s Organ Works will appear in the December 
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M PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


N.'.—The prices of Works which have numbers attached are xet. 
BATISTE, E. Voix Céleste. (M. Lee).. 
BEYER. Hark the Herald Angel Sings. 
CALLCOTT. For unto us a Child is born Solo, 2/-; Duet 
CLARK, SCOTSON. . Hallelujah, from the ‘‘ Messiah” 

—— I know that my Redeemer liveth F 
—- Chorus of Angels. Arranged by J. A. Anschiitz. a 
DANCE-ALBUM. A Collection of ime ur Modern Dane es i— 
84497 Vol. I. 6 Dances by Strauss . es 
84490 Vol. il. 6 Dances by Strauss. 
8449¢ «Vol. III. 6 Dances by Cerito, Scotson Clark, C. "Godfrey, &c. 
8449@ Vol. 1V. 6 Dances by Cerito, Scotson Clark, Marriott, and 
English Lancers and C.untry Dances. " o 
8449¢ = Vol. V. 6 Dances by Bilse, Gungl, Marcailhou, Strauss, 
Wallerstein, and Waldteufel ‘ a 
DORN, EDOUARD. Merry Christmas. 
E nglish Christmas Airs 
——__ Happy New Year! 
** Hearts of Oak <a 
— Holiday Frolic. "Galopade j joyeuse - 
— Fifty Favourite ae ach —_— with Ilustrated Title 
in Colours).. ee each 
8142 GADE, NIELS W. Clainines Pieces the Cc hildren (Noél) . 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Pianoforte Works :— 


Easily arranged .. 


Fantasi 1 on Old 


Brilliant perms introducing 


8148 —— Albumblitter fur die Jugend (Album-Leaves for the 
. Young). 20 Kleine Klavierstiicke. Op, sor. C. 
6162 —— Album pour la ore: (Jugend-Album). 20 Morceaux 
Melodiques. Op. 140. a ee 
6163 —— Scenes of Childhood tims der r Kinderwelt). zo Short 
Pieces. C. es e 
8146 —— Our Fav ‘urite Tunes “(Unsere Lieblings eo er 
a,o Melodies, Ancient and Modern. — 106. C. Bound, 7 
Books I.and II... oe os ea th 
&14°¢ —— Book III. Modern Composers ‘ 
8149 ——_ The Classicality. ‘The Melody * Ach du lieber Augustin’ ‘ 


(Buy a Broom), humorously treated in the style ot classical 
composers. Op. 115 

LANGE, G. H. A Child’s Visi sion on Christm: 1S ‘Eve mo 
“ Silent Night, Holy Night.’ A German — ur Mel an 
Transcribed . 

MENDEI [SSOHN. Hymn of Praise, arran zed | by J. Remme! 

MUNRO, D. R. Ye Merrie Times = 

PAUER, E. The Children’s Classics. Each contains shout 
36 Pianoforte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. 
Selected, Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Lilus- 
trated Biog graphy, £, :— 


8016 The Childrea’s Bach.. < Bd., 4/- 
8034 ‘the Children’s Beethoven .. » 4/- 
81st The Children’s Handel oa 
8161 ‘The Children’s Haydn pC os @ 
8240 The Children’s Mendelssohn — 
8254 ‘The Children’s Mo-art : v Pe “ » 4/ 
8383 ‘he Children’s Schubert... “s a Pe eee | 
8429 ‘The Children’s S-humann .. » 4/- 
8471 The Children’s Weber , ~ < 
8282 Musical Pastime for the Young .. se “a » 4/- 
8281 Musical Scrap-Book . a be és ia » 4: 

REINECKE, C. tuianen Eve .. Solo, urs Duet 
8350 —— ‘The Children’s Album. 53 Short Pieces .. 


‘Ge. 62 
2 Melodies 


8332 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Album tiir die Jugend. 
SCHUMANN. New Year’s Song and Stranger. 
S412a-—— Op. 15. Scenes of Childhood (Kinderscenen). Easy 
Pieces. Revised by Prof. Th. Kullak 
8417 —— Op, 68. Album tor the Young. (Prof, Th. Kullak) 
8415 —— Album. 56 riéces. (Theodore Kullak.) Portrait. Cc. 
Bound, 7/- 
SMITH, BOYTON. 


Illustration of Handel's “‘ Messiah’ 
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Music for the Season.— Pianoforte Solos (continued) — 


STERN, L. Christmas Fantasia i 

THE F AMIL Y GIFT BOOK. A Collection of Pianolorte 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National MeloJies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances, many o: them com- 
posed for ths Work. Selected, edited, and partly arranged 
by Ernst Pauer. With Illustrations and Postical Quota- 


tions. In coloured cloth, gilt sides and edges 
Solo, 3s. ; Duet 
(Pauer) 
(Pauer.) C. .. 


TSCHAIKOWSKI, Christmas 
VOLKMANN. Op. 11. 
— Op. 27. 


Musical Picture Book, 
Grandmother's Songs. 


ORGAN. 


BACH. Choruses from Christmas Oratoric. (E. Prout) :— 
No, 21. Herrscher des Himmels 
24. Christen atzet diesen Tag " ae “4 
BEST, W. T. A Christmas Fantasy on Ancient English 
Cz trols, for Christmas-tide 
— ‘Thesame. 4to oblong Editi ion 
— Christmas Pastorale 
BOELY, A. P. F. Advent Hyman and Ca arol 
CLARK, SCOTSON, Chorus of Angels F 
— Noéi. Christmas Anthem, (Harmonium) 


TOY SYMPHONIES, ETC. 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianofurte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy instruments. Score and Parts P 
— Toy Symphony. Arranged in G major for 2 Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 ‘Toy Instruments :— 
Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts 
Vocal Parts ‘ 
(The ‘Toy Instruments to be hi id of the Publ ishers. ) 
GURLITT, C. Kindersymphonie. _Toy- Symphony for Piano- 
forte (V iolon and V ioloncello ad 2i.), Cuckoo, Quail, Night- 
inga e, Trumpet, ‘Tri.ngle, and Dium. Op. 169 
OTTO, J. Christmas ‘Time. Cantata fo- Children, Solo hos 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, Chorus of Female Voice, | and ” In- 
sruments. Vocz tl Score .. ‘ 
— Book of Words 
ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kinde ngengle wale for Plan 
(or 2 Violins, Bass) with 7 ‘Voy Instruments .. wd 


SONGS, CANTATAS, ETC. 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano 
Female Voices : - 
— Christmas (Weihnachten), <A Cantata for 2 Sopranos 
and Alto (Soli and Chorus), Op. 621. Vocal Score 
— Little Red -aaaeetaaaaie (Rothk iat chen) : 
Vocal Score e “s 
Book of Words 
— Cinderella ( Aschenbride el 1): 
Vucal score : 
Book of Words . Pr 
— 25 Children’s Songs (Kii aderlied :der) for Voic e with Piano. 
AD: AM. Christmas. With Piano anu Harmonium Accom- 
paniment. No.1,inc;2,ineflat .. Pe e. each 
ARMSTRONG, A. FE. Christmas Bells. Song 
BACH, J. 5S. My Heart ever Faithful. 
with Violoncello 
BEETHOVEN. CunistMas. 
abiding ‘ 
— ‘tHe Eriruany. 
lead us * ‘ ae ‘i “ 
BUNNEIT, E. A New Year’s Burden .. 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Agnus Dei ‘ ne i wa 
DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for 
‘Treble or Mixed Voices, with Pianoiorte scompat liment ; 
Vocal Score aa oe os * - 
Sook of Words os a ‘ a“ ee Pe 
GODFREY, PERCY, | The Vale of Fiowers. <A Pastoral 
Idyi for Female Voices, Soli and Chorus, with pianoforte 
accompaniment es “a wa ae 
GOUNOD, CH. Songs and Melodies 
Contains— lhe Guardian Angei, Ang: 


HAITE, 


and Alto Soli and Chorus of 


Air for Soprano, 
Shepherds with their Flocks 


"Star “brightly Shining, where dost thou 


cls’ Wi ings, &e. 
Success to the Roof we are under. Convivial Song 
KNIGHT. Why Chime the Bells? aia Old and the New 
Year). Ballad a ; 
LAUE, C. A Christmas Carol : ee aa 
NURSERY RHYMES (from the German). (Brahms.) Dedi- 
cated to the Children of Robert and Clara Schumann 
OTTO, J. Christmas Time. 
Chorus. Vocal score. 
— Books of Words to ditto ws 
PEEL, F. 25 ar: for Young Singers. 
School use “a 


Cantata for Children, Solo, and 


For Ho.ne or 


s. d@. 
4 6 
21 — 
4 
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Music for the Season.—Vocal (continued)— DITION PETERS. 
goso POISE. Little Christmas. A Village L sages for Ladies’ s. d. NOVELTIES. October, 1889. 

Voices . — 
go50a —— Book of Words to ditto ss ne 6 ite - No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. Ls ? 
8893 REINECKE, C. 50Children's Songs. 4to .. oa f _ | 2464 mee \ emer ad Parnassum. Selection of 26 Studies 
ul la 


ssi The same. S emg with v olin sie a < es 24634 & 3 CZERNY. Legato and. Staccato. “Op. 335" 2 Books 
eac 


13870 —— Christmas Carol. S,A.T. : 
g056 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Teaiins for Soprano and Alto 2424 GRIEG, E. Albumblatt. Op. 28, No. 3.. : 
Erotik. Op. 43, No. 5.. i +9 


V ] 2425 
oo Chorus of Female Voices - 170. oca oso —— Andes Feline, Op. @ No. “here _ 


st 2423 —— Anitra’s Tanz. Op. 46, No. 3 
4270 ROSSINI. Charity (La © ari, Arranged for Three Female 2462a & 6 JENSEN. Romantische Studien. Op. 6 pecie each 
Voices by H. Heale. £.& /. .. 1881@ STRAUSS. Album. Vol. IX. 
8896 ROUNDS for Singing aud Dancing and Popular Nursery 1474c —— Album fiir die Jugend. Vol. TI. 
i aerate og Original French, and an a ned 2482a & b = > 81, — Klavierstiicke fiir den’ ei 
ation by i. raquair : nterricht. 2 Books 53 +“ es s 8 
8924 SCHUMANN, R. Songs for Children. "Op. 79 ee 
8973 SHARPE, HERBERT. Songs of the Year. 12 Duets PIANOFORTE DUET. 
8978a,6 Books I. and II. . es os an .. each 2448 BUSONI, F. Chants finnois. Op.27 .. 
— Sebo des The a > « ict ai iis “= 2473 JENSEN. 3 Klavierstiicke. Op. 18 aa 
4126m ecember (Joyous Bells * os - i oo 
8932 SILCHER. Songs for the Young. In 2 and 3 Parts .. TWO PIANOS (4 hands). 
— FOR THE es. pan, a by sot, Deals, 2468 KIRCHNER, T. Walzer. Op. 86 oe 
‘aubert, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, Schu- 
bert, Gounod, &c., for Treble Voices. Edited by H. Heale: TWO PIANOS (8 hands). 
8931 Staff Notation. with Pianoforte Accompaniment. £. &G. — | 18662 SCHUBERT. Symphony, c major (Kirchner) .. at 
8931a Melodyonly. Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. Z. 18666 —— Symphony, B minor (Kirchner) i 
TWO-PART SONGS FOR THE YOUNC. (H. Heale) :— 
8980a 12 Two-Part Songs by Abt, Taubert, and Reinecke .. ; VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
8979a = Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) - 2286 BACH. Pianoforte Accompaniment by Sclamann 9 to p the 4 6 
89806 6 Two-Part Songs, by Brahms, Kiicken. and Abt Violin Sonatas ' 
89796 ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) 2474 —— Chaconne (Mendelssohn ‘and Schumann) ; 
8980c 6 Two-Part Songs by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Heale 2484 GRIEG. Lyrische Stiicke. Op. 12 (Sitt) 2 ne 
8979¢ ~~ Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) 2475a& 6 HANDEL. Six Sonatas (Sitt), 2 Books .. .. each 
THREE-PART SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. (H. 2476 ne rh 2 Sonatas (Sitt) ae 7 ‘s ee 
Heale) :— 2477 Suite - oe 
8990a 3 Part Songs, by Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Abt .. oa 1413¢@ —— Klassische Stiicke. Vol. IV... 
899ch = 3 Part Songs, by Mendelssohn; Heale, and Cherubini 
8830 STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. Edited by W. A. Barrett. INSTRUMENTAL SUNDRIES. 
a—d * The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, 2480 CARULLI. Guitar School (Schik) 
Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, Burnham meen Joseph 2461a@ DAVIDOFF. Exercises to Violoncello School (with Piano); 
Barnby, and the Editor. 4 Books .. «» each 2483a & 6 SPOHR. String Quartets. Op. 4, No.1 we 2.. each 
TYROLESE CHRISTMAS SONG... oer cis - | 2483¢ String Quartets. Op. 45, No.2 .. ere 


VOCAL DANCE TUNES, Otp anp New. Movements 
from Instrumental Works enn for ‘wo Female Voices. a VOCAL MUSIC. 
25 Numbers .. .. each from 3d.to — 4] 1446 APRILE. Exercises for deep Voice i ar . . I 


8951 WEBER, F. The Family Singing Book. (55 Songs and 2470@ BRAHMS. Album fiir hohe Stimme ‘<< ee 3 
Duets.) E. ound x 4l- + a 1. Wie bist du, meine Kénigin. 2. So willst du des penn “ich 
gnadig erbarmen. 3. Ruhe, Siissliebchen. 4. Von Ewiger 


London : posed CO., 86, Newgate pm - C.; and only Liebe. 5, Die Mainacht, 6. Sandmiinnchen, 
West End Armed 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 24706 —— Album fiir tiefe Stimme oe as 3 
2501@ —— Ausgewiihlte Lieder. Vol. I. far hohe Stimme :. oo O-3 
1, Liebestreu. An ein Veilchen. in jiebe ist grit 
OSEF LANNER’S Complete (214) Dances for 4. Alte Liebe, 5. An die Nachtigall, e ne Lishe i ‘ 
re eee 25015 —— Ausgewahite Lieder. Vol. I. fiir tiefe Stimme .. a oo. 
— s. d, | 2502a —— Ausgewiihlte Lieder. Vol. II. fiir hohe Stinnme ~ & 3 
Complete, in 14 Vols. toe oee wee wee MU G2 OO 1. Sapphische Ode. 2, Botschaft. 3% Vergebliches Stiindchen, 


Or Bound in cloth boards, i in 4 Vols. mm . > «et ge 6 4. Der Gang zum Liebchen. 5, Sommerabend, 6. Dort in 
den Weiden. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only | 25005 Aus; ey? Lieder. Vol. II. fiir tiefe Stimme 

West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. geod CONCO 50 lecons, for deep Voice 
GRIEG. adecues Op. 31. Baritone’ Solo, Male ‘Chorus, 
ZO COMPOSERS. and Orchestra :— 


ARMONIUM MUSIC wanted by a Publisher. a pam Vodal Seore (English and German) . i: i ie bearbe 


Fully developed movements, easy to play, occupying four or five Chorus parts, T. 1.° & 11° B. 1.2 & 11° Orchestra parts per 


minutes in performance, for Church use.—Address: HARMONIUM, c/o Mr. sheet. ie 
Cc. Wilkes, 2 29) Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 2478 LOEWE. Heinrich der Vogler (Henry the Fowler). Ballade 1 ° 
— ——————-——-—— | 2431a SCHUBERT. 20 Selected Lieder from Albums 3and4 ... 7401 


. 7402 
THE AUTHOR OF THEMATIC CATALOGUE. . 


Webster’s Groundwork of Music 970 BACH. Thematic Catalogue of all his Vocal Compositions .. 7493 


ge mee in amie Fd a of byron’ Sole Agents for England :— 
y Correspondence, ver 200 Candidates have passe oya ‘ 7 ’ - 7404 
Academy, Trinity College, or Society of Arts Examination. AUGSESE S CO., incom, 7405 
” . ‘ ; neg 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
Webster's Method is logical and scientific,” —See Atheneum, Aug. 18, 1888. and lofall: Boclcand: Music Gallars 7406 
Address—C. A. WEBS1ER, se Edwin Ashdown, Hanover Square, ‘ pi 7407 
ondon, — a : 


Nee HR 


ww 











JUST PUBLISHED, Pues 1s. 
WEBSTER’S GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC.|"TEN TWO-PART SONGS.’ By Franz Avr. Also 
(SEconp Epit10n.) Singly for Classes, ad. each. 

‘“‘The examination questions are setting and well-chosen,”"—See The METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 
MKS sone neo Je pet Acc Soy G phic, March 3rd, 1888- 3 

» a oey aces Seer ame apn ame en CASORTI’S Technics of the Bow and of the 

WEBSTER’S MUSIC COPY-BOOK. «Right Wrist for Violin. 
‘* An item of education which deserves to be supported.”—See Musical Op. 50, price 6s. 


Times, March, 1888. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, N: te Street, E.C, ; ] 
London: Simpkin & MARSHALL ; and all Booksellers. West End Address, :, Foubort’s Suse, Ww. titel 
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.* CULTURE OF THE LEFT HAND. 


E. Paver. A Collection of Useful and Practical Exercises and 


Studies t or giving strength, firmness, independence, and suppleness to the 
Left Hand. 


Book I. 185 short Five-finger Exercises for my Practice. 46 s.d. 


Exercises by Hermann Berens ... . =u § @ 
Book II. Moderately difficult Studies by ( sreulich, L. Berger, H. 

Berens, Czerny, Pauer, &c., for the Left Hand only i 7 6 
Book III. Studies for the Two =m with — —— to the 

Left Hand ... 7 6 
Book IV. Difficult ond brilliant Studies for the ‘Left Hes d only, by 

Gurlitt, J. Schmitt, Pauer, Koehler, &c. —... 7 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate rome B.C; ; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 


LAUBACH’S INSTRUCTIVE PIANO- 
¢ FORTE WORKS :— 
No. s. d. 
8212 Elementary Pianoforte School (Petit Cours ¢lémentaire de 
Piano) ee ee .. net 2— 
8213 Technical Exercises (Exercices Techniques) ee ee net zr 6 
8214 Six Studies (6 Etudes) i - net t— 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, San ae, E.C.: and only 
West End B ranch, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


HEODOR KIRCHNER’S FUNF SONATINEN 
fiir CLAVIER. Op. 70. 
No. 1 inc, 2inG, 3inc, 4inG, 5 in B flat, each 4s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Branch, I, Foubert's Place, W. 











om : See. 


Bates SONGS by ERIK MEYER-HELMUND. 


No. 1. I Love Thee (Ich liebe dich). 
2. Little Serenade (Piccola Serenata). 
In Two Keys, for Soprano or Tenor, each 3s. 
»- »» for Alto or Baritone, each 3s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Branch, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


TUNER, TONER, and REPAIRER, with 
good Reference from J. and J. Hopktnson’s, wishes for a SITU- 


ATION either in Town or Country.—Address to Aubrey, 1, Primrose Hill 
Road, London, N.W. 








ONATSBERICHT.—A Monthly List of all 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co. Subscription, 1s, per annum, post-free. Single copies, 1d. 
86, Newgate Street, Ec. 








( aes VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER 
MEISTER 
DES 17TEN UND 18TEN JAHRHUNDERTS 


Nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass (beziffert und unbeziffert) 
bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen versehen 


Von GUSTAV JENSEN. 
7401 Francesco Geminiani. Sonate I. (A dur) ... as WH, 
7402 = <4 », Il, (H moll)... oe Ret, Ie 
7403 G. B, Somis. Adagio and Allegro ... 
Pietro Nardini. Adagio 


= 
' 


J. B. Senaillé. Aria ... ‘ ai oP ws Sh 3 = 
7404 G. Pugnani. Sonate (E dur)... ar ne on MGA 
7405 J. B. Senaillé. Sonate (G dur) sv net, I - 


7406 Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moll, E dur) net, 16 
7407 Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur andG moll)... net, 16 


. London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
—* West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place W. 


SUITE es. 3, in A salnon), for Violin ont Pano. 
forte (Preludio, Allegro, Barcarole, ‘I'ema con Variazioni), by Gustav 
JENSEN. Op. 25. Edition No. 8,680; net, 2s. 6d. 


Separately. 
Prelude... ous aay 


Barcarolle... 


Ww 
oo 


AvuGEeNnER & Co., 86, Newgate aan and 1, Foubert’s Place. 


| 








ORKS BOUGHT BY AUGENER & CO. 
‘at E. Ascherberg & Co.’s Sale. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. & de 
CHIPP, H. Fantaisie-transcription on airs from Verdi's ‘‘ Rigoletto” 4 — 
CHWATAL, F. X. Bluettes Italiennes. Six petites Fantaisies sur 
des motifs favoris d’'Operas :— 
No. 1. 1) Trovatore. Verdi 


2. Rigoletto. Verdi 2— 
3. La Favorita. Donizetti 2— 
a. I Puritani. Bellini 2— 
5. Sonnambula. Bellini 2=— 
6. Ernani. Verdi 2— 
CLARK, SCOTSON. La Mignonne. Mazurka pm ww 26 
FUM AG: ALLI, A. Clarice. Ate, ocara. Morceau de C oncert ww 4 
FUMAGALLI, LUCA. . Désespoir. Agitato ... mm pa . 3 
—— Le Charme du Soir. Mélodie Sentimentale 37 
GARIBOLDI,G._ L’Eco delle Montagne. Canto Popol are Italiano 
in guisa di Marcia .. “ ow 4 
-—— Lohengrin. Opera de R. Wagner. Par :phrase 4— 
—— Souvenirs des opéras de Richard Wagner :— 
No, 1 Le Vaisseau Fantéme. Mosaique. Op. 203 4- 
2. Rienzi. Morceau de Salon. Up. 204 ‘a 4- 
3. Tannhiiuser. Bouquet Mélodique. Op. 205 r oes 
GOUNOD, CHARLES. Georgina Valse ov o 4- 
HE, W. Das Glockenspiel. Imitation of a musical tox 4—- 
PRAEGER, FERD. Feodora. Morceau caractéristique 3- 
arche de Guillaume Tell .. P 4—- 
RENDANO, ALFONSO. Three Sonatinas in the Ancient Style: 
No. 1 In E minor ses eee oii ee « 3 
4~ . me oe eo vm a 3 
REPER’ POIRE "DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. i collection of 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c. &c., from the most ~~ agen 
No. 1. Tromb-al-Cazar. Waltz . 3- 
2. Réve d'une nuit d’été. Do. es 3- 
3. Les Deux Pécheurs. Do. ° 3- 
4. Les Deux Aveugles. Do. «“ 3= 
5. Le Violoneux. Polka ... wa 3- 
6. Une nuit blanche. Quadrille. = 3 
7. Vent du Soir. Do. = 3- 
8. Le Violoneux. Do. an 3- 
g. Orphée aux Enfers. Do. i eee 3 
10. Le Mariage aux Lanternes. Do. « 33> 
11. Lischen et Fritzchen. Waltz ... 3- 
La Chanson di Fortunio. Quadrille .. 3 
SCHUBERT H, EDOUARD. The — Galop 4— 
—— Grand Cumberland Waltz ... 4 
—— Un Gran Valse Nicaraguense 4—- 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM (OR ORGAN). 
GARIBOLDI, G. The Student’s Dream. Prelude 4 
ORGAN. 
SMART, HENRY. ‘Three Sacred Choruses ~ Rania, ome 
No. 1. — (La fede—La foi) .. ‘ -3- 
2. Hope (La Speranza—-L’ Espérance) 3— 
3. Charity (La Carita—La Charité) a ww 3— 
—— Fugue in £ minor, from Handel's Lessons, arranged .. - += 





HARMONY: 


Its Theory and Practice. 


EBENEZER PROUT, 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy off Music, Se. 


Bound, net, 5s. 


London: v 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
only West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


“R. NIECKS. —A CONCISE DICTION ARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W., 
London. 





To BE HAD GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


ATALOGUE of ANTIQUARIAN MUSIC. 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. Some of them only slightly 
damaged. Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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OVELTIES. 


Novemiber 1st, 1889. 


OUVEAUT 
(Nova). ~ 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 


Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London, 
N.B.—Not connected with any other West End address. 





Edition 
Number 


H10ga 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


DEL VALLE DE _ PAZ, EDGAR. Suites 
italiennes. Op. 80. Cahier 1 ne + met 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Progressive Sonatinas 
(Second Series) leading from .Clementi's first 
Sonatina in C major, up to the difficulty of 
Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G major, 
arranged and fingered :— 
No. 16, L. BERGER, in A 
17. J. SCHMITT, in G 
18, M. CLEMENTI, inF ... ose 
KIRCHNER, F. Valse Caprice. Op. 287 ... 
KUHLAU, F. 6 Sonatinas, arranged in progressive 
order, carefully revised and fingered for teaching 
purposes. Voli. &. ... ove acai “SE 
POTIES, EDOUARD, Illusions de Jeunesse. 6 
Morceaux romantiques. Op. 21. 
No. 4. Réve de Bonheur : es ai 
5. Priére a: ae a oe eee 
6. Bonheur assez... 
WAGNER, OSCAR. 6 Liedchen ohne Worte. _ Songs 
without words. Book 11 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 6 Rondinos (Second 
Series), leading from Clementi’s first Sonatina in 
C major up to the difficulty of Beethoven’s Sona- 
tina, Op. 49, No. 2, in G major, arranged and 

fingered :— 

No. 7. F, KUHLAU, in D minor 
8. J. HAYDN, inF ... 

C, M. v. Weber, in C dss soe 
SCHYTTE, LUDWIG. Album, Edition nouvelle- 
ment revue, doigtée et augmentée par l'auteur. 
(Barcarolle, Airs et Danses suédoises, Humoresque, 
Romance, Scherzino). Oblong ak sc. Et 


PIANOFORTE TRIOS (a 6 mains). 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Six petits morceaux pour 
piano 4 6 mains; arrangés :— 
No. 2. Le Secret (Intermezzo). 
4. Mazourka. Weber 


ORGAN (Orgue). 

A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. (Oblong) :— 
Book XLI. Fugue (F major), J. L. ee Concert 

Overture, W. T. Best me net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


JENSEN, GUSTAV.  Classische Violin Musik be- 
riihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass 
(beziffert und ‘unbeziffert), fiir Violine und Piano- 
forte bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 
sehen :— 

ARCANGELO CORELLI. 3 Sonaten. (A dur, 
E moll, E dur) soe se ie soe «= aot 
ROECKEL, JOS. L. Croquis musicales :— 
No. 3. Simple Mélodie - 
4. Théme dansant 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7108 GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Kindersymphonie. Toy- 
Symphony for Pianoforte (Violin ‘and Violoncello 
ad libitum), Cuckoo, Quail, Nightingale, Trumpet, 
Triangle and Drum, “Op. 169 ws. ily net 

7694 HOLLMAN, J. Cavatine pour Violoncelle et Piano 

net 


L, Gautier. ... 


CECILIA. 


Le rer Novembre, 1889. 





Novelties.—Instrumental Music (continued). 
7896 JENSEN, GUSTAV. Sonata for Violoncello and 
Piano. Op. 26. a ae RV 
7o72 NARDINI, PIETRO. Adagio for Violin, arranged 
for Violin and small Orchestra (2 Flutes, 2 Bas- 
soons, Violins, Violoncellos, and Contrabass), by 
Gustav Jensen. Score and Parts ... nos, » MCE 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
ACTON, JOHN. Two-part Songs for 
Voices :— 
406 te O Swallow, stay ! sis ‘a <c met 
40617 The night is nigh a co ae 
ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. Christmas Bells. Song 
gt1i BEST, W. T. The Nicene Creed. Composed in 
simple Chant-form, for Choir, Congregation and 
Organ, in G major... x ae 
g112_ ——Responses to the Commandments in E flat 
major, Composed in alternate-form for Choir, 
Congregation and Organ... vo aes 
DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A musical charade 
for treble or mixed voices with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment :— 
9063 Vocal Score... oo» Ret 
9063a Book of words for performing purposes net 
14027 GODFREY, PERCY. My Love is like a Lily. Part- 
song for S. A. T. B. B. ee axe net 
HEALE, H. Two-Part Songs for Female Voices (Solo 
or Chorus), with Pianoforte emcees - 
4009¢ Birds of Passage .. ce se sos, ee 
40o09d Evening ... ove os §6=_ BE 
8849¢d KREUZ, EMIL. 4 Songs for : a 2 Soprano or Tenor 
Voice. Op. 4 An old story (Ein Jiingling liebt 
ein Miidchen), The true kiss (Sie sagen wohl ein 
Kuss sei Scherz), Spring Night (Friihlingsnacht), 
Greetings (Sag’, ich liess sie griissen) a. Te 
SHARPE, HERBERT, F. Songs of the Year. 12 
Two-Part Songs for Female Voices. (Op, 16) :— 
November (Come ! the faggots gather) ... net 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY. (Dublin.) Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices : 
Hunters’ Parting. Mendelssohn ae 
WECKERLIN, J. B, Farewell! Susanne. (Adieu, 
Suzon!) Song... * ove ass 
—— Arietta from “ La Vera Costanza,” ‘an unpublished 
opera by JosEPH HAYDN (Ariette pour Soprano de 
‘La Vera Costanza"), arranged after the ee 
score at the Paris Conservatoire , 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West -End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, 
(opposite Conduit Street). 
All Communications should be addressed as above. 
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